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THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 



CHAPTER I. 

The little stream is a lonely wanderer as it flows 
through the still heath. Its soft ripples do not 
understand the mighty rushing of the water as it- 
pours down into the valley below ; it passes slowly 
over the irresistible, smooth pebbles, and on either 
side are willows and alders. But the coppice is so 
impenetrable that no one knows that the rivulet, 
teeming with life, flows through the despised 
heath. And so it is in the world where so many 
calumniate the plains of the German continent. 

But let us leave off moralizing, and look at 
the heath in the height of summer. It is 
true it does not extend far into the heavens, and 
you might look in vain for the diadem of the 
glowing Alps, or for a crown of rhododendrons ; 
nor does it even boast of the stone crown of the 
JSiedergebirge, and no mighty stream flows through 
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2 THE LITTLE PRINCESS. 

it with its sparkling and glittering surface. But 
the heather is in jflower, with its lilac and red, bell- 
shaped calix, which casts, as it were, an imperial 
cloak ever the body of the giant, embroidered in 
many colours by myriads of bees, all eager to 
finish the border, which is magnificent. 

Far on the other side the sterile, sandy tract, 
-which at least affords nourishment to the haide- 
Jerautj extends to a moderate height; the long 
narrow strip which suddenly divides it from the 
plain is a wood, a lovely wood, with magnificent 
foliage. For hours in the twilight one might stroll 
through the rows of trees on this despised heath. 
In the branches overhead finches and thrushes 
nest, and the wild bird peeps shyly out of the copse. 
And when at length the forest terminates in pine 
bushes, and you hesitate lest you should tread on 
the berries which dye the declivity scarlet and 
black ; when, from a bend in the landscape, green 
meadows and fields, yellow with the ripening com, 
are visible ; when the little village, with its com- 
fortable houses and the tiled-roof of its church is 
seen ; when the bustle of life and the lowing of 
cattle is heard, then you think of and smile at the 
^^ dreary desert " as it is called in books. 
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The Kttle river with which this narrative begins 
flows through a barren, unfrequented tract. For 
some distance it runs parallel with the wood, and 
only after a great deal of consideration takes 
another direction. But it flows alonof in all 
humility until it makes a miniature basin, where 
the slow, rippling water seems to rest. Here it is 
difficult to distinguish where the air ceases and the 
water begins ; the white pebbles beneath can be so 
plainly seen, and the nymph scarcely moves it as 
she passes over. A rustling is heard among the 
alders and birches, and there stands a fairy shaking 
bright silver coins out of her locks into the summer 
air. 

It was towards the end of June. 

There was a pair of small brown feet in the cool 
water of the little basin. Two very sunburnt 
hands drew the black, coarse woollen petticoat just 
above her knee, while the upper part of her body 
was bending over the water. She had small white 
shoulders, and a little, dark, inteUigent face — and 
very unimportant it was whether the face possessed 
the regular features of the Grecian type or whether 
it belonged to the Huns. Here, on the most lonely 
spot on the heath, there was no standard of female 
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beauty, no comparison ; but what made the face so* 
charming was that it seemed so natural and 
genuine. 

The soft breeze blew her rather short, curly hair 
over her forehead and round her neck; when 
suddenly, just as in a fairy tale, everything was 
changed, the little red glass beads of her necklace 
became rubies, and her coarse, stout, linen dress was 
changed into a silk one. , 

A patch of very dark blue sky was seen between 
the opening in the bushes, which gave a steelish 
colour to the water, and a monotonous back-ground 
to the maiden. But at the same moment 
suddenly, bright shadows were seen on the surface. 
It seems incredible, but nevertheless true — they 
sprang from the hairs of her curly head. They 
became brighter and brighter, until gradually the 
whole world seemed to be dyed in a purple glow. 
But the mysterious gloom increased, and black 
stalactites seemed to stand forth from among the 
bushes — another rapid change in the old fairy tale. 
The maiden, who was bending over the water, falls 
into the stream, and two large terrible eyes are 
seen glistening above it. 

The brown feet, however, do not belong to a 
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lieroine; with one spring she jumped on to the 
shore. What an absurd flight ! On the other side 
of the grove the evening sky was all aglow ; a deep- 
red crimson cloud passed over the opening ; that 
^wQ& the spectre nimbus. And the eyes? Has the 
world even seen such a hare-foot as I am P What 
a childish thing to do to run away from one's own 
eyes ! First I was ashamed of myself, and then 
that my two best friends should have seen me. 

Mieke would not be disturbed by it any more- 
she was the least intelligent. The most beautiful 
black cow that had ever been turned out on the 
moor; she stood under the birch, and was revelling 
in the grass which grew on the banks of the stream. 
She raised her long, small head, chewed with an 
undisguised appetite the blades of grass that were 
hanging from either side of her mouth, and only 
looked wonderingly at me for one moment. 

Spitz, on the contrary, who idly and sleepily 
had lain down under the bushes, considered it 
more tragicaL He howled and barked as if the 
enemy were on my heels. 

He was not to be pacified, he became more and 
more infuriated; it was such fun to see him. 
Laughing, I jumped back into the water, and with 
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my two feet scattered the deceitful mirror into a 
thousand atoms. 

But there was a third witness, whom neither I 
nor Spitz had noticed. 

" Well, what are you doing, Little Princess ? " 
he said in an unintelligible voice, as if he had a 
pipe between his teeth. 

** Oh ! it is you, is it, Heinz ? " I did not mind 
him, for he would run like a shot from anything, 
he was so timid ; although no one would believe it 
to look at him. 

There he stood, Heinz, the keeper of bees, so 
strong and powerful that he could make the ground 
shake. The top of his head touched the branches 
which were far above me, and his broad back so 
completely shut out the view of the heath that it 
seemed as if a granite wall had suddenly sprung 
up between the outer world and my little self. 

This giant took to his heels for the least thing 
in the twilight, and that delighted me. I told 
him such long ghost stories and tales that make 
one's hair stand on an end, until I myself was 
quite frightened. 

"I am treading on some eyes, Heinz," and I 
stamped down my feet so firmly that the water 
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splashed over his discoloured coat. " There, don't 
you see them ? " 

" Now what — and in broad daylight ? '* 

*^What does the nymph care about daylight 
when she is cross? " — with delight I saw him look- 
ing anxiously into the water — " What ! you don^t 
believe it, Heinz ? Oh ! I wish she had looked at 
you so." 

Now he was convinced. He took the pipe out 
of his mouth, spit, and threw it towards me with a 
triumphant smile. 

" What have I always said?" he cried. *^ I will 
never do it again, no never ! There might be 
hundreds of them lying about and I would not 
touch one ; no, not for the world ! " 

And so I accomplished something by my raillery. 

The little rivulet, which flowed so peacefully 
through the heath, was richer than many a proud 
river flowing through parks and by palaces, amid 
the bustle of life. There were pearls in it, but 
only a very few; and they were not brilliant 
enough for a king's crown or even for a ring. But 
what do I mean ? I loved the little sparkling 
things which ran over the palm of my hand. For 
hours I waded through the water looking for 
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mussels, and brought them to Heinz, who under- 
stood how to open them — how he did it was a 
secret. But now he was cross with me, and did 
not care to open them, because he said the nymph 
was laughing at us. 

" Oh ! Heinz,*' I said, " I was only joking ; 
don't be cross about it." I bent over the water, 
which was already beginning to ripple again. 
^^ Now look ; what is there to be seen P Nothing I 
why nothing but my two dreadful-looking eyes. 
Why are they so enormously large, Heinz ? Miss 
Streit and Use neither of them have such large 



ones." 



'^ No," said Heinz ; ^' Hse's are not so large, but 
they are sharp. Little Princess ; very sharp." 

At first he pretended to be very angry, but 
gradually he began to smile — Heinz could not be 
out of temper long. At his last remark he bit 
his upper lip, raised his eyebrows, and pushed back 
his hat. 

Then I went up to him ; Mieke followed, and 
began eating the couch-grass which Heinz was 
treading under foot. 

" Well, what do you look like P " 

And he laughed out loud. 
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^' Oh ! '' I said, " T won't have her laughed at" 

Mieke was got up in fine style. There was a 
garland of marigolds and birch leaves between her 
i;wo horns. She looked so nice with it that one 
might have thought she was bom with it. A 
chain of reeds and dog roses was round her neck^ 
and even at the end of her tail there was a little 
bouquet, which rolled about as Mieke whisked her 
tail to frighten away the flies which were settled 
-on her back. 

"She looks very grand, but you don't know 
why,*' I said. "Now, Heinz, guess. Mieke is 
dressed up, and cakes are being baked at home 
but what for ? '' 

I had touched one of his weakest points; friend 
Heinz never could guess anything. He always 
stood still, looking stupid and like a baby. Oh ! I 
was so fond of teasing him. 

" Dear, dear Heinz, won't you congratulate me ? 
It is my birthday." 

He looked pleased, and gave my hand a hearty 
shake. 

" And how old then is my Little Princess ? " he 
said, after having wished me many happy returns 
of the day. 
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I laughed. 

" Do you not yet know ? What comes after 
sixteen ? " 

^' Seventeen ; what, seventeen years old ? It is* 
not true. Tou are such a child ! It cannot be 
true." 

His incredulity shocked me, but perhaps it was 
not to be wondered at. Three years ago my ear 
was up to his heart, and I could hear it beating ;. 
since then I had not grown an inch. I was, and 
I remained, a little creature ; and so it was that 
Heinz considered my normal condition to be that 
of a child, forgetful that each year I became older. 

And so I was offended at being still called a 
child, but this time Heinz was very politic, and he 
changed the conversation. Instead of answering,. 
he pointed with his thumb over his shoulder, and 
said, smiling — 

^' There is another birthday joke going on over 
there, Little Princess ; they are going to dig up 
the old king ! " 

One leap and I was standing on the other side 
of the copse. I was obliged to put both hands 
before my eyes, the evening glow was so dazzling. 

The heather was not yet in blossom, but the- 
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ground was covered with green plants. There 
were five gigantic graves, one large and four 
smaller ones ; underneath were the bodies of giants 
(a defunct race), who, as the legend goes, once trod 
the earth, and whose mighty fists could wield great 
blocks of earth as easily as pebbles. At the back 
of the hill there were juniper trees, and down the 
sides the yellow broom blossomed. Whether a 
bird had dropped the seed, or whether the old fir 
tree had been planted by man, is unknown. How- 
ever, there it stood, sideways oa the brow of the 
hill, with only a few branches, as its growth waa 
impeded by the winter snow, in the midst of the 
plain, exposed to every storm, solitary and un- 
protected. 

The old king was buried there ; for the tree 
stands there, and has yellow flowers, which the 
others have not, as I used to say to Heinz when I 
was a child, and we were sitting together on the 
hill. And I knew that there where the tree stood 
was the king's head, with his golden crown on his- 
forehead, and his long, white beard flowing down 
over his purple robe. 

But there was a great mystery about it; the 
birds flying about in the wood and roosting on 
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the top of the flr tree, or jBiitting about the broom 
or in the heath, the variegated butterflies and the 
buzzing bees, knew no more than I did. Breath- 
ing softly, and with my hands crossed under my 
head, I laid down in the bushes and watched the 
ants creep in and out of the earth ; they knew more 
than we did ; they had seen everything in there, 
and, perhaps, had even crawled over the purple 
robe. I envied them, and felt a longing to clear 
up the mystery. 

Up to this time the hill had been my garden, my 
wood, my undisputed possession. My home lay in 
the midst of the heath, in an unfrequented part, 
which seemed cut off from the rest of the world, 
and near which were the graves of the giants. As 
long as I could remember, a stranger had never 
been there. And now a troop of unknown 
people suddenly appeared ; they were hewing great 
blocks of earth out of the side of the hill. I saw 
the pickaxe rise and fall, and every time it went 
down it seemed to me as if a piece of flesh were 
being cut out of a beloved body. 

Pilled with an indescribable pity, and without 
thinking of what I was doing, I rushed across the 
field, anxious also to see what they were doing. 
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Spitz followed me barkmg, and just as I reached 
the place breathless, Heinz, with his tremendons 
strides, appeared. 

Then the sight of a strange bee filled me with 
fright ; I shrank back and seized hold of Heinz's 
coat, which to a certain extent gaye me some pro* 
tection. 



CHAPTER n. 

Theee gentlemen, in silent expectation, were 
standing on the hill, while several workmen were 
digging and excavating. Attracted by the incessant 
barking of Spitz, the strangers turned towards ns, 
and one of them, apparently the youngest, raised 
his stick at the dog as if he were afraid it was 
going nearer him. Then he coolly eyed Heinz and 
myself, and then turned his back on us again. 

They were digging under the fir tree. One of 
the brooms had been rooted up and was withered ; 
there, where it had stood, was a wide opening, above 
which, amidst the clay and yellow sand thick 
roots, shoots of the fir, hung down. The white 
pith was to be seen ; the axe had unmercifully cut 
into it. 

'^ There ! there is the stone," said one of the 
gentlemen, as the tools clinked against it. 

The last clod was moved away, and a great 
block of rock was visible. 

The gentlemen stepped aside whilst the work- 
men tried to roll away the stone. 
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But Heinz went up — the men were not going the 
Tight way to work — his right leg stretched out, 
his clenched fist rising and falling in silent co- 
operation, his pipe in the meantime not being at 
rest. I suddenly saw the heads of the strangers 
through a blue mist. But that had an effect, an 
•effect that Use ought to have seen. The young 
gentleman behind whom my friend was standing 
turned round as if he had received a blow. He 
looked disdainfully at the smoker, and with great 
disgust flourished his silk handkerchief in the air 
to dispel the smoke. 

Silently Heinz took the corpvs delicti out of his 
mouth, and slowly laid it down by his side ; — ^he 
was stupified at the clod. But his tobacco had not 
made such an impression. The stranger frighteued 
and terrified me. I felt ashamed of myself, and was 
just going on, when the stone gave way, and, with 
•a tremendous crash, rolled down just in front of us. 

Again I seemed fastened to the ground. 

At first I could see nothing, for the gentlemen 
pressed eagerly round, and then I did not wish to. 
The blood rushed to my head, and I involuntarily 
turned away my eyes, for I thought something 
overpowering was going to happen. 
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"Well I never ! '* said Heinz, in a tone of the* 
greatest surprise. 

I looked down — and for a moment, it seemed as 
if every light on the heath were extinguished, as if 
all the coloured butterflies were dead. The sun 
was fast sinking. The old king, with his long, 
silver beard, and the purple robe covering his^ 
gigantic body no longer lay in the hill — a dark 
empty hollow was there instead. 

The result seemed very satisfactory to the-, 
strangers. One of them who wore spectacles and 
had a tin box slung across his back, crept into the 
hollow, the young man followed him, whilst the* 
third, a tall, thin man, began examining the in- 
side of the block of granite. I could not see his 
face, for his back was turned to me, but I thought 
he must be old, as he walked slowly, and his hair 
was quite grey. 

" The stone has been polished," he said, whilst 
he passed his hand lightly over the surface. 

" And so have the other pillars also," said a 
voice from out of the hollow. " What an enormous 
stone there is over us, and what a magnificent 
find ! " 

The young man came out of the opening, he 
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was obliged to stoop, and in so doing his hat fell 
ijff. Until then I had seen only a few men — 
besides Heinz^ the old clergyman of the next 
parish, a village abont two miles off, and som& 
rough, laconic farmers ; I occasionally saw a dirty 
broom-maker. I had had no opportunity of 
judging of the beauty of the male sex. Bat at 
home in the Dierkhof there was a picture of 
Charlemagne ; the young man reminded me of him 
as he came out of the dark hollow, with his hat 
off, which displayed a quantity of red hair, which 
with an energetic movement he tossed back from 
his forehead. 

The young man held a large clay urn of a 
yellowish grey colour in his hands. 

*^ Take care, Claudius,*' cried out the gentleman 
with the spectacles, who was following him, and 
carrying in his left hand one of the strange look- 
ing vessels. " At first these urns are very fragile, 
they however soon harden when exposed to the 
air'*— 

But he did not finish what he was going to say. 
The same moment that he placed the urn on the 
block of granite, it burst; a cloud of ashes 
ascended and half-decayed human bones rolled 
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down on either side. The gentleman with the 
spectacles cried out with disgust. He seized with 
his right hand one of the shards, pushed his 
spectacles upon his forehead, and looked regret- 
fully at the fragments of clay. 

" Oh ! '* said the young man, " there is not 
much mischief done after all. There are at least 
six more of them inside, and they are all as like 
as two peas.*' 

The professor looked very cross. 

'* That is just like a beginner/' he said, sharply. 

The young man laughed — such a merry laugh he 
had — but he seemed to repent, for his face became 
very grave. 

" It is true, I am only a beginner, but 1 am an 
enthusiast," he said, apologetically; "so you 
must have patience with me if sometimes I am 
thoughtless. I was particularly anxious to in- 
vestigate the interior of the tomb, and — but oh ! 
how beautiful,^' he exclaimed, as he saw one of 
the strange vessels which the professor had in the 
meantime placed on the stone. 

The young man's apology had evidently been 
quite lost on the professor, who had been in a 
brown study, and was now examining the vessel. 
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*^ Hem, hem, a kind of filigree silver,^' lie mut- 
tered to himself. 

'^ Silver in a pre-historic German tomb,'' said 
the young man, ironically. " Just look at this 
magnificent piece of bronze.*' He had taken up a 
dagger or a knife ; at first he flouiished it in the 
Air and then balanced it on his fingers. " It would 
not have been much in a German's hand, it is too 
fragile, and they never made that silver ornament 
you have in your hand, Mr. Professor. I expect 
Dr. von Sassen was right after all when he said 
these so-called tombs of the giants were the 
sepulchres of the Phoenician chiefs." 

Dr. von Sassen ! What were my feelings when 
I heard this name ! Did not the speaker point at 
me, and were they not all looking at me? I 
should have liked the earth to have swallowed me 
up ! As I was considering what to do, who should 
appear but Heinz, who called out — 

" Little Princess, they are talking of" — 

*' Heinz do be quiet," and for the first time in 
my life, I stamped my foot at him. 

He looked at me bewildered, and then turned 
away. But the workmen's attention was aroused, 
for the first time they seemed to discover that the 
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object near them was not a thorn bush or some-^ 
thing like it, but a timid little maiden. Then 
they stared at me and smiled, I should have liked 
to have run away, but something seemed to keep 
me there, and I felt convinced it was the wish to 
know something more about the owner of that 
name. 

At the same time I felt comforted because the 
strange gentlemen had not heard Heinz's remarks 
The professor had become very excited at tho 
mention of the Phoenician chiefs, he was very 
much opposed to such an hypothesis, and entered 
into a long argument on the point to which the 
young man listened attentively. 

The gentleman in the brown hat did not take 
any part in the learned discussion. He walked 
slowly up and down, stopped and looked down 
into the tomb, then he ascended the hill and 
looked over into the valley. 

The sun had sunk below the horizon, the red 
clouds were fast disappearing, and night was 
coming on, the moon with its silvery light was 
just upon rising. 

The gentleman on the hill took out his watch. 

'* It is time to be getting home," he said, " it 
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-will take us at least an hour to reach our 
<5arriage/* 

*^Tes, uncle, and a good hour too," said the 
j^oung man. " I wish we had not to go through 
this horrid copse," he said^ looking at his boots ; 
^* must we really go back the same horrid way ? " 

** I do not know a better one," answered the 
professor, shrugging his shoulders. 

The former looked at the plain, and said 
ironically — 

'' Er ist 80 still, die Haide liegt, 
Im warmen Mittagssonnenstrahle.*' 

" I cannot imagine how any one can like the 
moor ; it makes me feel most unpoetic. But are 
you really in earnest when you say how fond you 
are of it ? " he said to the professor. ^^ Well, I 
cannot help it, but I hate your moor." 

The professor took no notice of him. He pushed 
the young man a little to one side on the slope of 
the hill, took him by the shoulders, and told him 
to look over the hill towards the south. 

There lay the Dierkhof. Its roof covered with 
yellow moss could be seen between four large oaks. 
Pots were seething on the hearth and sending up 
^nch a cloud of steam far above the white stork's 
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nest. It was still light enougli to see the dark 
green of the well-kept sward, and there seemed 
to be a faint glimmer behind the garden — it 
looked like the reflection of the evening sky — it 
was Use's delight, a bed of dark yellow marigolds. 
And there was Mieke^ creeping slowly home of 
her own accord. She stood for a minute stand- 
ing at the wide open house-door, deciding whether 
she should go in — this beautiful creature com- 
pleted the rustic picture. 

" Does that look as if life were extinct here 9 " 
said the professor, smiling. "And if you were 
to come here again a month later, when the 
heath is covered with blossom, then you would 
find it lovely; and still later on it becomes 
golden with the gold of honey — and what more 
do you want? The despised child of God is 
arrayed like a king's daughter — ^many of the 
little streams, flowing through the heath, like 
the one you can see yonder, have pearls.*' 

" Yes, millions of wuter-pearls," said the youngs 
man. 

The professor shook his head impatiently. I 
felt quite a liking for the man in spite of his 
wrinkled face, his long words, and the ugly tini 
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box slung over his back. He was defending my 
beatb; in a few words lie had expressed all its 
loveliness and charm, and the young scoffer 
with the smiling face was put to the blush. I 
do not know to this day how I summoned up 
courage, but I suddenly stood by his side and 
stretched out my hand to him in which were 
five pearls. 1 felt as if I had trodden on hot 
coals, I was trembling all over and kept my eyes 
cast down to the ground. The gentleman who 
in the meantime had come down the hill, the 
workman, everyone, and even Heinz, with his 
enormous feet, crowded round me. 

** Now then, Claudius, the child will convince 
you ! Bravo, little girl ! " cried the professor, 
delighted and smiling all over. 

The young man did not say a word. Perhaps 
he was astonished at the impudence of the child 
in the coarse, woollen petticoat and linen overskirt. 
I thought he took my hand slowly and reluctantly 
— and then I felt frightened and ashamed. My 
sunburnt hand looked nearly black beside his long 
white fingers and filbert nails ; I involuntarily 
shrank back, and was within an ace of dropping 
the pearls. 
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'* They have not yet been pierced/' he said, and 
lie let two of the little balls roll into the palm of 
his h&nd. 

*' Their shape and colour are very bad, they are 
«o grey and irregular/' said the professor ; *^ they 
are little pearls of not much value, but they are an 
interesting phenomenon/' 

** I should like to keep them," said the young 
man. 

" Take them," I said, not daring to look, and 
thinking every minute they would hear my heart 
beating. 

He carefully took the other pearls out of my 
hand, and then I saw the gentleman in the 
brown hat who was standing near me, take his 
purse out of his pocket. 

^' Here, my child," he said, and he put five 
large, round glittering pieces into my hand. 

I looked up at him, and saw a large hat which 
nearly covered his face and the blue spectacles. 

'* What are they ? " I said, in great embarrass- 
ment, although I was delighted with the glitter 
and shape of the odd-looking pieces. 

" What are they ? " repeated the gentleman, 
in astonishment. " Do you not know what money 
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is, then, little girl ? Have you never seen a 
thaler ! " 

*' No I sir, she has not/' answered Heinz, in a 
paternal tone. " The old lady cannot bear money, 
all she gets she throws into the river/^ 

" What ! and who is this fanny old woman," 
.said all three gentlemen together. 

** The Little Princess's grandmother." 

The young man laughed out loud. 

" This princess's ? " and he pointed at me. 

I let the money drop out of my hand on to 
the ground and ran away. Naughty, naughty 
Heinz I But why had I told him the tale about 
the princess, and why had I let him call me 
*' Little Princess," because he imagined there- was 
no one else so small and so nice on this side the 
heath ? 

I ran home as if I were mad. The mocking 
laugh of the young man haunted me, and I 
thought I should hear it no more when I was safe 
home in the Dierkhof . Use was standing at the 
door and looking out for me, for Mieke had gone 
home by herself. My eyes were arrested by her 
figure in the distance standing out against the 
twilight of the roomy barn behind her, in a sharp 
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angular outline. How I loved that fair head f 
Her hair was the same colour exactly as the sun- 
burnt locks which hung over Heinz's temples, and 
curled obstinately all over her head. Ilse, too, had 
the same sharp-pointed nose as her brother, and 
the same fresh colour in her cheeks, but her eyes, 
those sharp eyes which brother Heinz was so 
afraid of, were quite different, and as I got nearer 
I did not at all like the look of them. 

" Are you mad, Leonora P '' she called out, in 
her usual short, sharp tone— she was cross, as cross 
as with her extraordinarily even-temper, she wa» 
capable of being — for she called me by my name^ 
and that she only did when she was angry. 

Then she stopped, and pointed severely at the 
spot where I was standing. I looked down, and 
there I certainly saw something, which also upset 
me, namely, my bare feet. 

*' Oh ! Use, my shoes and stockings are by the 
river,'' I said, penitently. 

" Stupid child ! Fetch them at once.'' 

She turned round and walked back to the hearth, 
which, although built in the modern style, still 
maintained its old place in every true Saxon house,. 
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that is to say at the farther end of the bam or 
stable. 

Use was frying some bacon^ it was hissing and 
smelt very good, and great bubbles of water were 
rising in the saucepan where the potatoes were 
boiling. 

Supper was ' nearly ready, I must needs hurry 
if I wished to be back in time for it. But I would 
not for the world have gone out of the front door 
again. If I left the house by the back way my 
retreat would be covered by the Dierkhof and I 
could then reach the river without being observed 
by those on the hill. 




CHAPTER in. 

1 WAS going out into the opea air bj the side door, 
between the thrashing-floor and house which led 
into the so-called Baumhof. But Ilse stopped the 
way, and shook her first finger threateningly. 

" Ton can't go out that way, grandmother is 
iihere,'' she said, in a suppressed tone. 

The door was open, and I saw grandmother 
pumping Tigorou8ly-a sight which did not snr, 
prise me as it was a daily occurrence. 

My grandmother was a fat, big-boned woman, 
and always had a very bright colour, which was 
now heightened by her energetic pumping, and 
which gave her a curious appearance. I seem to 
see her now, as she looked then, and I can hear 
the boards creaking under her feet and shaking as 
if a gust of wind had been blowing up ; then in 
spite of her dark eyes and her oriental profile, she 
reminded me of the powerful Cimbri women who 
with skins on and battle-axes in their hands went 
into the midst of the battle. 

She put her head under the water ; it poured 
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down over her face and long grej hair which was 
hanging down into the pump-trough. This she 
did, even in the depth of winter, it seemed to be 
as essential to her as air. But to-day the colour 
of her face surprised me more than usual ; even 
when under the cold stream of water it was of an 
unnatural reddish brown, and when she threw 
back her head and opened her mouth wide as if to 
breath in the fresh air, then suddenly her lips 
became livid. 

I looked at Ilse ; she was looking across uncon- 
scious of everything, and her hard blue eyes melted 
into an expression of the deepest concern and grief*. 

'*What is the matter with grandmother?'* I 
said, sorrowfully. 

'^ Nothing — it is very sultry to-day," she 
answered, shortly. 

It was very unpleasant to her to be caught look-- 
ing sorrowful. 

" Can nothing be done, Ilse, to stop the blood 
rushing to her headP" 

'* She will not do anything, as you know. It 
was only yesterday evening she threw away the 
water I wanted her to have for her feet. Now, 
child, go and fetch your shoes." 
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She went back to the hearth, and I obediently 
left the house by another side door. I ran down 
to the river, which was only about thirty yards 
from the Dierkhof, and I tried to creep along 
throughi the bushes. But that was not so 
easy, they were so overgrown; never cut back, 
they grew luxuriantly. But I went on bravely, for 
the tough willows, although they came in my face 
and rubbed my bare feet, yet they kept me out of 
sight ; and when I had gone on a good way, I felt 
more than ever grateful to them, for the gentle- 
men, with Heinz in front, were coming straight 
across the plain to the river. Still I hoped to get 
to the little inlet where I had left my shoes and 
stockings before them; but although I went as 
fast as I could, the strangers got there first, and I 
crept under the bushes again. 

I knew quite well why they had come here. 
Heinz was pointing out to them the strip of grass 
that went along by the shore ; it was much better 
walking than over the rough, hard stubble of the 
heath ; it was as soft as velvet, and seemed made 
purposely for weary feet. The gentlemen came 
quite close to me ; I could hear the sound of their 
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footsteps, and the branches that touched my arm 
moved. They stopped at the birch tree. 

*' Oh ! " cried the young man, ** this is where 
iihe Little Princess makes her toilet." 

I drew in my breath. I leant forward, and saw 
that he had picked up one of my shoes. In this 
imfrequented part of the world, I was not quite 
sure what a woman^s shoe looked like. I had read 
in &iry tales of slippers embroidered in silver, of 
little red shoes; and the paper on which these 
tales were printed seemed to me too thick for the soles 
of such ethereal works of art in velvet and silk. 
But the -Ugly-shaped one that the stranger was 
holding up in the air and laughing at was of the 
thickest calf's leather. Oh, Use, you would not 
think wood strong enough for my restless feet ! 

This morning I had found the shoes by my bed- 
side, quite new, and accompanied with a pair of 
stockings, which Use had spun and knitted out 
of sheep's wool ; they were my birthday present, of 
-which she had been so proud. I was delighted, 
and Use shook her head approvingly, for the shoe- 
maker had arranged, with kind foresight, an array 
of very bright nails over the thick soles ; and these 
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now were sparkling brightly and spitefully opposite^ 
me. 

"Why, what a child ! she has left her shoes 
here — quite new shoes/' cried Heinz, shaking his 
head. "Well, I should like to hear what Use 
would say," he added, anxiously. 

" Whose child is that whom we saw on the hill,'^' 
asked the old gentleman with the brown hat, in 
his quiet voice. 

*' She lives at the Dierkhof, sir.'* 

" Yes, but what is her name P '* 

Heinz pushed his hat over the left side of his 
head and scratched his ear. I saw what hia 
answer would be. He evidently remembered that 
horrible moment when I stamped with my foot, 
and Heinz knew how to avenge himself. 

** Well, sir. Use calls her * child,' and I say " — 

" His Little Princess," added the young man, in 
the same ironical tone as my sly friend. 

As he had before weighed the treasure found in 
the giant's tomb, so did he now my ugly little shoe,, 
this time, however, with that unwieldy movement 
of his arm which ironically betokens something 
important. 

" Ah I the ladies on the heath like to make an 
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impression when they walk/' he said to the gentle- 
man in the brown hat. ** Charlotte would like to 
see this superb, fairy-like specimen of a shoe. 
Uncle. I should like to take it to her." 

**Now, no joking, Dagobert," the gentleman 
addressed severely interrupted. 

Heinz nearly shrieked out, *^ For goodness' sake 
do not, sir ! Oh ! dear, what would Ilse say ? 
Bran new shoes." 

■ 

**Bir! This Use seems to be a dragon who 
watches over the little bare-footed princess I 
Voila ! " 

And the young man laughingly dropped the 
shoe, then he clapped his hands together to get rid 
of any remaining dust on his gloves. 

They said good-bye to Heinz, and walked on, 
while my old friend eagerly pocketed the unfortu- 
nate shoes. He put in my stockings too, which he 
discovered on a branch, shook his head, and walked 
oflF quietly to the Dierkhof . 

I lingered still a minute or two in my hiding- 
place^ listening to the stranger's footsteps, which 
were soon out of hearing on the soft grass. I was 
very excited. At that time I did not know how 
to describe the feeling which made a lump rise in 
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my throat, and forced me to fight against the tears 
which I tried to keep back, and which, however, in 
spite of all, I always gave way to with a sort of 
passionate satisfaction — it was anger, revengeftd 
anger. 

*' flow stupid ! " I said, between my teeth, as I 
heard Heinz's diplomatic answer. Now he might 
say happily that Dr. von Saasen was my father ; 
but no, he had spoken like a wise Solomon, and I 
was savage with him, dreadfully angry with him. 

I leffc the bushes. There was no smoke ascend- 
ing from the Dierkhof ; Use had emptied the 
potatoes into the dish long ago, and on my plate 
were the most beautiful peeled, mealy potatoes, 
while by it stood a mug f uU of sweet milk. Use 
had pardoned me, although with a very severe 

face And now she was waiting for me, 

but I did not go home yet ; I was determined to 
see first in what state the strangers had left the 
poor, disturbed hill. The hill looked better than I 
had expected. The block had been replaced in its 
old place, the broken earth had been thrown over it 
again, and the fragments of the urn had dis- 
appeared ; only the bush which had been torn up 
by its roots lay there withering. Over the narrow 
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belt of sand at the foot of the hill was scattered a 
light covering of human ashes, and under the 
branch of a broom lay a small burnt bone, sepa- 
rated for ever from the others, which had been 
put back in their grave. 

I took it up carefully. The young gentleman 
was right ; there were no giants lying beneath that 
hillock ; the delicate little bone in my hand might 
be a finger joint, once perhaps clothed with pink 
flesh, long, and covered with the same white, soft 
skin as the hand which I had seen to-day, loved 
and admired^ and encircled by costly metal, and, 
perhaps, the weal or woe of many another fellow- 
creature had depended on its movement. I 
mounted the hillock, and buried it under the fir. 
The good old tree stretched out its leafy branches 
protectingly over it— who could tell that it had 
not received its own death-blow that day P 

Putting my arm round the trunk, I looked across 
to where the little river meandered its way to the 
wood. How curious it seemed that men should be 
moving there ! Men upon that solemn, stiU, uni- 
form, brown plain^ over which the bird of prey 
circled in the dizzy height, suddenly again to dis- 
appear. It seemed to me that those now going 
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away nmst leave some trace behind them. Thejr 
hurried back to the world — to the world ! 

I too had been there myself ; for me, indeed, it 
had only consisted of a large, dark, black room^ 
and of a damp little garden between four high 
walls, and of the crowd of men whom one calls 
the "world," I had but seen a few faces. I had 
passed the first three years of my life in that back- 
room Thin grey hair surrounded the face 

of the one whom I remembered best ; I could still 
see in my mind's eye the dim light from those weak 
eyes, and the little snub nose and grey, lifeless 
colour of Miss Streit, my teacher. Another face 
passed like a pale shadow over the dark back- 
ground of these, my earliest remembrances. I had 
seen it so seldom, but when I heard the rustling of 
silk, a figure appeared, and said, in a fretful voice, 
*^ Child, you make me nervous/' Being angry and 
being nervous seemed to me the same thing. The 
person in the silk dress, who slid into the back- 
room and sometimes put a hot hand on my head. 
Miss Streit always called " Madam,'* and I used 
to say ^' Mama.'' 

But once I woke up. I was no longer in the 
back-room, I was in the arxns of a big man, whose 
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jeUow air was hanging down on his temples, and 
who laughingly said to me, " Well, have you had 
your sleep out ? '' Miss Streit was there, and she 
had on a black hat and veil ; her tears were falling 
fast, and I saw she was wringing her hands. . . . 
The house with the stork's nest and the four oaks 
was quite close, and when I looked up at the red 
face of the man, and was just going to scream out 
for fright, he said, " Coop, coop ; '' and a brood of 
little chicken came out of the house. 

The woman with the red face was standing at 
the door; she shook hands with Miss Streit and 
kissed me, crying bitterly. I was still more 
frightened, but I soon forgot my fright. A calf 
was frisking about in the court-yard ; it jumped 
about, and then stood still in front of the man. 
The stork was flapping its wings on the roof of the 
house, and Use — Use with the sharp eyes — showed 
me a little creature, whose soft, silky coat I 

stroked — ^it was a little kitten The sun 

was shining everywhere; the leaves of the trees 

were rustling in the soft breeze. I was delighted, 

-and screamed for joy ; while Miss Streit, sobbing 

bitterly, crossed the threshold of the house. 

So I made my entry into the Dierkhof in Heinz's 
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arms, and from that moment my life first began — 
that very night when people were pitying me I 

was a happy child Every day Heinz took 

me on to the heath on his back ; and there, in the 
most solitary spot, was a little mud hut with a 
thatched roof. Heinz had to stoop before he could 
get in at the door, but inside it was habitable. The 
table and the chair were as white as snow, and 
behind the two cupboards in the wall were feather 
beds in clean, check ticks. Heinz and Ilse were a 
broom-maker's children. The old broom-maker 
had made the hut with his own hands; the twa 
children were born there, and Heinz said he should 
end his days there. In July he took the bees on to 
the heath and looked after them ; he also worked 
at the Dierkhof some days out of every week. 

I soon became as much at home in the mud hut 
as in my grandmother's house. I helped Heinz 
eat his groats, and watched him take the straw to 
the Dierkhof. He lifted me up to reach the old bee- 
hives, which were hanging on the rafters of the 
barn, and which were used as nest-boxes for the 
fowls; and great was my delight to take out 
the beautiful white, smooth eggs, and give themt 
to Hse, who was standing by. 
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Miss Streit sat in the parlour and did embroidery 
all day long. At that time the dear old room 
looked very funny, for the walls were only white- 
washed. Behind the stove was the old, brown, 
wooden bench, and the tables were bare and un- 
polished ; but, out of compliment to Miss Streit, 
grandmother had bought a spring sofa, and Use 
had put up some blue and white striped curtains. 
Miss Streit generally kept them drawn, because 
she did not like looking out on to the heath when 
the sun was shining, and when the moon began to 
rise then she did not like it either. When I was 
five years old she began to teach me ; Use used to 
bring her work and listen. She was fifteen years 
old when she entered my grandmother's service, 
and she had taught her a little reading and writing 
— ^but Use began again with me. Often of an 
evening, when I had tired myself out with running 
about, I curled myself up in Use's lap and leant my 
head on her breast. Then Heinz would come in, 
of course with his pipe, and Miss Streit would get 
quite lively ; she told us of the life and bustle in 
my paternal home, and then it all became clear to 
me. My father was a celebrated man, and my 
dead mother had been a poetess. Many clever and 
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distinguished people were always coming and 
going; and when Miss Streit said, sighing deeply, 
** I was dressed in white, with red ribbons in my 
hair, for it was one of ^Madam's' literary eyen- 
ings," then some unpleasant remembrances of my 
childhood occurred to me. Alone in the back- 
room, 1 could hear the coming and going of the 
people. My milk was ice cold, and when I awoke 
from my first sleep I was alone in the big room. I 
was frightened, and called out. Miss Streit came 
in like a ghost in her white dress, scolded me, put 
a sweet in my mouth, covered me up again, and 
then went back. 

Besides this, Icannot remember much about my 
governess ; I once went to sleep, and did not wake 
up until I felt my hair being pulled unmercifully. 
My hair was combed out every evening, and then I 
was obliged to pray for my father who was far 
away, and whose face I could not in the least re- 
member. Several years passed away, and Miss 
Streit was more restless every day, and wept more 
bitterly than ever. She used to stand out in the 
shady yard, her arms spread out and her eyes 
looking up to heaven, and say ; 

" Eilende Wolken ! Segler der Liifte I 
Wer mit euch wanderte, mit eaoh sohiffte ! " 
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One day one of her teeth fell out ; it rolled down 
•on to the table into her plate, and, much to mj 
astonishment, it was a false one. She quickly 
packed up her box and went. 

"It is my own fault, Use — there is no view 
here ! ^* she said, as she was taking leave of Use, 
and the tears were rolling down her cheeks. 

" No view on the wide, wide moor ! '^ 

1 was petrified at this accusation. Heinz took 
her box to the next village, and I went part of the 
way with her. After having wished her good-bye, 
I stood still and watched her until she dis- 
appeared far into the wood. Then I took oflF my 
hat and tossed it up into the air, and pulled oflF my 
tight jacket, for Miss Streit would not let me go 
out without it. Oh ! how nice it was to feel the 
wind blowing over my neck and arms ! 

So I went home. Use had already put the 
spring sofa into the next room, and covered it 
over; taken down the blue and white curtains, 
and folded them up to put away in the chest. 

" Ilse,'^ I said, " cut them off," and I held up 
my long black curls, and she cut them off, and I 
threw them into the fire. I put my little jacket 
in the cupboard, and from that day I went about 
in petticoat and bodice like Use. m 
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All this passed through my mind while I wasp 
standing by the fir, watching the three figures^ 
disappearing. Twilight was coming on, I could 
hardly distinguish them from the dark bushes ; and 
they were already so far off that I could not hear their- 
steps, but I knew that they were hurrying, as Miss 
Streit did once, to get away from the moor with 
which they were so disgusted. What would the 
young gentleman have said to this fact, that the 
old lady with the red face at the Dierkhof had 
once left a populous town, never to return to it 
again. Miss Streit, it is true, always thought that 
my grandmother was pensive, and was afraid of 
her strange looks ; but to me the wonderful life of 
this old lady is to this moment inseparably con- 
nected with her whole appearance, and if this 
feeling gradually strengthened and became more 
distinct, it did so as quietly and imperceptibly as 
did my growth — I had always thought all grand- 
mothers were the same. Why was it that I began 
to ponder over things which had formerly seemed 
to me quite comprehensible? The great astonish- 
ment expressed by these strangers about "the 
curious old woman who would have no money in 
her house,'' had awakened my attention. And. 
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was it not odd that my grandmother had in the 
course of years become quite dumb ? She avoided 
meeting any of those living in the same house, 
and gave me a very severe look if I ever crossed 
her path, and that she never ate anything pre- 
pared by another's hand. The eggs upon which 
she principally lived she took herself from the 
nests^ and that no other hand might touch the 
milk pail, that nobody else's breath should pass 
over the milk, she milked the cow herself, and 
she never touched bread and meat. She occa- 
sionally used to caress me during the first year T 
was with them — afterwards she seemed quite to 
forget who I was. 

My father did not send me another governess^ 
my grandmother ignored my existence, and the 
village schoolmaster who lived at some distance 
was not a scholar. Use thought he was not good 
enough for me. She did not send me to school^ 
but in the evening herself took the rdle of teacher, 
it was rather difficult work for her. She generally 
read a few chapters of the Bible to me, but always 
in a subdued tone of voice, and I did not fail to 
observe that she often stopped suddenly and 
listened anxiously for any sound in my grand- 
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mother's room. I was confirmed by the old clergy- 
man of the parish ; for Use had taught me a great 
deal by heart. She once stole out of the Dierk- 
hof with me while Heinz kept guard at home, 
and I knelt in the small village church and made 
there a profession of my faith, without my grand- 
mother haviner the slightest inkling of what was 
going on. 

I had grown up wild and spirited Uke the young 
willows by the river, and I laughed as I stood 
under the fir, barefooted, with my short, thick 
frock, and the night air blowing through my hair. 
I laughed loudly at the young gentleman who had 
so carefully picked out the soft grass for his thin 
shoes, and drew the protecting leather over his 
white hands — that was my revenge. 

They might call these far-stretching flat plains 
a desolate wilderness, but they were peopled for 
me with the spirit of home, with a whole tribe of 
joyous figures, such as fairies, spirits of the air, 
and water nymphs, and also by ghosts — ^yes 
ghosts ! I had been a little frightened at my own 
laughter ; it sounded so odd over the rapidly dark- 
ening heath, so strange, as if it had not been my 
own, but had come from the moon, which was lost 
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in the immeasurable height, as was my small 
person in the midst of the huge, silent plain. 

The wood stood out against the horizon, dividing 
the sky line sharply from the heath ; and in the 
east, where, in the daytime a pretty and attractive 
stripe of green could be seen, there was nothing^ 
but a white fog. There lay the peat-bog with 
numerous deep pools of water covered with rushes 
and sedge ; the pools of stagnant water deep in 
the midst of it were surrounded by reeds, and the 
white water lilies looked pale upon the dark 
mirror — ^I used always to think they were not 
flowers, but sad human faces. Now the fog" 
would lift itself, and the white veil and flowing 
garments, which were what it looked like, were 
shifted and blown here and there, and in upon the 
dry heathy moor, over which in olden times the 
green waves roared, as I heard the learned old 
gentleman with the tin box at his back say to-day^ 
I was not afraid of the mournful cries of the im- 
prisoned spirits in the morass, but to-day human 
ashes had been thrown about where I stood ; im- 
pious hands had broken into the grave and dis- 
turbed the peace of the dead. On the other side of 
the fir trunk lay the little bone I had buried — wa& 
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it not now rising out of the ground, again closely 
united to the white hand? Surely this figure 
growing bigger and bigger was the Phoenician — ^it 
stood by me angry and threatening, with the 
broad, white forehead of Charlemagne, and a 
golden crown in his long chestnut hair. A cold 
shiver ran through me. I stood with bated 
breath, stiff and rooted to the ground, looking 
straight in front of me; I had not even the 
courage to withdraw my arm from the trunk of 
the fir, and yet every moment, my hair on end with 
terror, I expected to feel that cold finger on my 
warm, living hand, — when suddenly a hand was 
laid heavily on my shoulder. I gave a piercing 
cry, 

** Leonora, what tricks have you been up to 
now ? '' exclaimed Use. 

She was standing behind me, and held me fast 
or I believe I should have fallen fainting to the 
bottom of the hill. 

" Oh, Use, the Phoenician ! " I stammered, 

"What?" said she, inquiringly. 

She pushed me from her, and looked suspiciously 
into my face — she had already asked me once to- 
day whether I had gone mad. The expression of 
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ler face brought me to myself. I laughed out- 
right, and threw myself on to her breast ; there I 
was protected from all ghosts and also from the 
strange face which, though now lost in the 
iiwilight, had appeared really like the spirit of the 
Phoenician. 

^'Do you fancy you have been seeing ghosts 
again P *^ said Use. *' And in the open air too ! 
Tou and Heinz are really a couple of heroes ! ** 

Dear Use, she was not safe from meeting all 
kinds of mysterious apparitions under the dark 
Toof of the oldDierkhof, and if she did meet every- 
thing pluckily, yet she knew the feeling of horror 
against which reasonable beings can do nothing, 
and which one longs to have defined and officially 
explained. 

She took my right hand in her cool one and led 
me down the hill. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In a house in Lower Saxony the space between the^ 
barn floor and the inhabited rooms is occupied by 
the kitchen hearth, and is called the " fleet/* 

At the Dierkhof this was raised according to- 
old custom a few inches above the loam-plastered 
floor of the barn, except for this, it was separated 
by neither a wall nor a wooden partition from the 
latter. One could easily overlook the thrashing 
floor, the house door, and the cattle stalls on both 
sides fr6m this position. 

A window and two doors opened on the " fleet,'* 
neatly tiled with small stone slabs, and, as already 
mentioned, had doors on both sides leading out 
into the air. I used to think it the pleasantest 
place in the house. In summer time the table used 
to be laid there, close to the hearth. 

As I entered with Use the lamp was burning on 
the table, it was quite lost in the wide, dark, smoky 
room, and looked like a little spark. 

The pale twilight fell through the open door 
upon the empty cattle stalls; at the Dierkhof only 
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just as much farming was carried on as would 
support us. Near the *' fleet/* with her head to- 
wards the bam, lay Mieke^ chewing the cud ; she 
stretched her horns towards me, evidently she did 
not think the leafy garland pleasant for her night 
toilette. 

Use gave one look at the decorated animal, then 
she turned her head away, tapped me gently on 
the shoulder — I thought she was laughing at my 
** silliness.'' 

They had had supper without me. I saw a 
plateful of potato peelings where Heinz had been 
sitting. This time without giving me a lecture, 
Ilse threw away the cold potatoes from my plate^ 
and gave me some boiled eggs instead. Outside 
in the yard Heinz was bustling about, and Use 
was coming in and out; she still had plenty of 
work to do. Perhaps it was not a very favourable 
moment, but the question would out, I could not 
keep it in any longer. 

** Hse, what is the house called where my father 
is now living." 

She was just going past me at the time. 

'* Do you want to write to him ? '' she asked, 
standing still and looking surprised. 

VOL. I, E 
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I laughed out loud. 

"I write a letter? Oh! Use, how funny that 
sounds ! No, no, I only want to know the name of 
the people with whom my father is living/* 

" Do ypu want to know now directly ? " 

I did not dare say "yes,** but perhaps she 
read my impatience in my face. She went silently 
into the sitting-room and pushed a little box to- 
wards me. 

" There, look for the address yourself— I cannot 
remember it. But do not lose anything, and do 
not make it yery untidy ! *' 

She went out. How neatly the few written 
communications between the Dierkhof and the 
outside world were folded up in the little square 
box. There was the little thin packet that con- 
tained the letters from my father ; they were one 
and all addressed to Use, and contained only a few 
lines, a message to my grandmother and me, a 
very decided answer in the negative to Ilse's 
repeated request that I should be sent away from 
the Dierkhof to school. The business of answering 
all the letters fell to Use, and she discharged this 
office with great difficulty, and with laconic short- 
ness. I never troubled myself about it ; but I 
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Tvas very fond of reading, and eagerly devoured the 
<;liildren's books that Miss Streit had left behind ; 
writing was very hard for me, and so I hated it. 

Under the little packet of my father's letters 
-was another letter, which I knew had come only 
a little while ago. The envelope was addressed in 
A good hand to ** Frau von Sassen, Hanover/' 
underneath in a bolder hand was written the name 
of the Dierkhof and the nearest village. The 
letter was addressed to my grandmother— the only 
one that I can remember that ever came to our 
hoase directed to her. When Heinz had brought 
it in a few weeks ago and given it to Use, I had 
read the address, and gone away without wishing 
to know the contents; the world on the other side 
of the moor and what took place there, had not the 
slightest attraction for me. But to-day it was 
suddenly altered; the broken seal attracted my 
attention ; I wanted to read the letter, but did not 
dare do so without Use's permission, so I laid the 
letter on the comer of the table. 

The much mshed-for address of my father was 
soon found. When I, with a trembling hand, 
took out his last letter, and opened it, there stood 
just nnder his name— 
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" The Firm Claudius, No. 64, at K.'' 
A pain suddenly passed over me, and I felt b^ 
if my face were getting crimson, as I saw the 
name the professor had repeatedly mentioned that 
day, in black and white before me. How well I 
seemed to be able to read the flourishing characters 
of my father's letter. T knew the contents of the 
letter — Use had told me what was in it — ^but still 
I began to read it again. Oh ! it was marked by 
the same formality and coldness my father's- 
letters always were. He did not ask *' What is 
my child doing ? Is she well, and does she ever 
think of me?" 

At this moment, I felt for the first time thai 
my father was doing me a great injury. The 
uninteresting lines were concluded with the folio w« 
ing sentence— 

" The letter from Naples is not to be answered, 
and that my mother is not to see it, is a matter of 
course." 

The letter which was lying on the table was evi- 
dently the one mentioned ; it had the Naples post- 
mark on it, and seemed doubly interesting to me. 

But I folded up the thin little leaf in my hand. 
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;sad and undeceived. Nothing about the new 
residence of my father^ not a word in reference 
to those whom he called " Claudius." I jumped 
up and threw the letter into the box. Hem! 
What were the strange people to me ? I was 
thinking and racking mj brain about people and 
things that had nothing, nothing at all to do with 
me. 

Night was coming on^ and Heinz was still bustling 

.and rattling about in the yard outside. Generally, 

when it was time to leave off work and he began 

bustling about again I touched him, took his arm 

and brought him into the " fleet," to the strong, 

impolished bench, his undisputed seat. Then I 

gave him a lighted pipe, and soon after a cloud of 

. smoke was playing round his happy, smiling face. 

Use brought her work, and I read aloud with 

undiminished enthusiasm the same tales which I 

now nearly knew by heart. If it were cool or 

rainy, then the fire on the hearth would be lighted, 

. and Use poured out some hot tea. It was so nice 

sitting up, in the ^^ fleet,*' under the roof, on which 

the rain incessantly pattered down — with the glow 

from the hearth and the tobacco smoke filling the 

jroom and going out into the barn. Now and then 
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the chain round Mieke's neck clinked, one of the* 
fowls roosting on the beams moved, or Spitz 
stretched himself comfortably in front of the 
hearth. All that I loved was enclosed within four 
strong walls. 

Then I was quiet and contented ; I had no wish^ 
no longing for anything. My young heart wa& 
full of affection for the two people between whom 
I was sitting. Now, strange faces suddenly 
appeared from without, and I blushed in spite of 
myself whilst I thought of it, and what had 
happened to me owing to their appearance. It 
was no use telling a lie — instead of sticking to- 
my old friend, whom the distinguished young man 
had looked at so disdainfully, I had felt ashamed 
of him ; I had lost my temper, had even stamped 
my foot at him who had always been so patient 
with me, and taken so much care of me, and had 
considered him stupid because he had tried ta 
answer so as to please me. And why had I done- 
it ? Because suddenly the fancy took me to show 
off before my distinguished father, my father who 
quite ignored me while I was growing up under 
Heinz's protection. 

I must ask for pardon, ruefully beg to be 
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forgiven, and at once. I soon made up my mind, 
for the same moment the door opened and Heinz 
came in, followed by Spitz. 1 rashed up to him, 
and laid my hands on his broad chest — ^I could not 
reach any higher. 

** Heinz, you are dreadfully cross with me, are 
you not ? " 

" Why, and what about. Little Princess ? " he 
said, with his pipe in his mouth. He stood like a 
wall before me, embarrassed and motionless. 

** Oh, you know why, Heinz ! '' I said. ^^Now, 
scold me well. I have been dreadfully ill-bred. 
What, you have not thought me so ? not when I 
stamped with my foot '' — 

"Oh, that was only a joke.'' 

" A joke ! No, it was not. I was in earnest, 
really in earnest. Do not be so good to me, Heinz. 
I do not deserve it, and I must be punished. I 
have been childish and ill-tempered, and am a 
miserable, ungrateful creature. No, and that is not 
all either ! A coxcomb, Heinz ! Tes, that is what 
made me nearly beside myself. I was standing on 
the hill, as if fixed to the place, when every one 
turned and looked at me just as you were going to 
say '' — 
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^'I did not say anything. Not a single word.** 

He put his jBrst jBnger thoughtfully against his 
forehead. 

" Yes, they were very sly ; but they might have 
questioned me a long time." 

With an unwieldy movement he thrust his 
hand into the breast-pocket of his coat. 

^^ But what a lot of money that was that rolled 
down on the ground ; the gentleman did not pick 
it up again. I was obliged to pick it up, and here 
it is, Little Princess." 

He counted the bright thalers and placed them 
in a row on his right hand. His little eyes 
sparkled and glittered, and he cast a loving look 
at the money. Five pieces of silver — a piece for 
each pearl. The "Here, my child," of the gentle- 
man had sounded so patronising, just as if I had 
asked for the money ; but I wanted to make ar 
present of the pearls. That vexed me more than 
I can tell. 

" I do not want them, Heinz ! " I murmured, 
and knocked his hand. 

The money rolled down. But what a horrid 
noise the pieces of metal made as they rattled 
down on the tiles. I had not heard such a noise 
for years^ nor the Dierkhof either. 
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I turned involuntarily round, and looked out of 
"the window that opened on to the " fleet." Behind 
the half-concealed panes there was a piece of 
tapestry, which, as long as I could remember, 
had never been moved. Now it was drawn back, 
.and my grandmother's eyes peered round. She 
gave a look which would have struck fear into the 
most courageous. Tremblingly, I stooped to pick 
np the money, but the door near the window was 
suddenly burst open — like a whirlwind. I was 
tapped on the shoulder, and pushed up into the 
l)arn. 

" Do not touch itl " resounded in my ears. 

How shaky the voice seemed, which I had not 
heard for so many years. 

H orrified I looked up. There stood the powerful 
woman, shaking her fist thre£(»teningly at Heinz. 

" Tou ! " hissed from her lips. 

'* Overlook it, my lady, overlook it ! " he 
.stammered. " I will take the lot and throw them 
into the river, now directly ! " 

He was trembling like an aspen leaf. I saw for 
the first time that her face, which I thought could 
never be anything but a deep crimson, had become 
its pale as ashes. 

She turned her back vehemently on him. Her 
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long, grey plaits struck her hips. I was waitings 
in breathless expectation lest she shoold attack 
me again. Her foot struck against a piece of 
money ; she stepped back as if she had trodden on 
a snake. Then followed a scene which I shall 
never, never forget. Mumbling, she kicked the- 
piece of silver with her foot, so that it rolled 
away again and clattered as it fell down on the^ 

m 

stones, then a second, a third, and so on, and she 
strode up and down the fleet. I could only 
think of a cat playing with a mouse. And how 
horribly the pantomime alternated over her 
crimson face I You could see she kicked the 
money away in anger and abhorrence, and yet, as 
soon as it fell rattling down, she stretched out her 
neck and listened eagerly to the clinking of the 
silver, until the last vibration had ceased. 

I did not move from my place, and scarcely^ 
dared to breathe. Spitz, generally so frolicsome^ 
now slunk away from the hearth with his tail 
between his legs, and crouched down beside 
Heinz, who stood motionless, as if fixed to the 
ground, only occasionally raising his eyes, in which 
agony was depicted, to me. Oh, but where was 
Hse ? She was the only one who had any control 
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over my grandmother. Did she not hear all 
the noise which sounded so mysterious in the 
Dierkhof P The resounding and rolling of the 
silver pieces still went on. 

The old lady seemed unconscious that two 
people, like statues, were close to her. She rushed 
up and down more violently than ever, whispered, 
muttered, and gesticulated to some invisible being, 
when suddenly she seemed as in a fit ; she went 
over to the table and stood there as if unable to 
move, her eyes resting for a moment on the corner 
of the table. There was the unfortunate letter, 
which, according to the express command of my 
father, she was never to see. 

"To Frau von Sassen ! " at last she said, break- 
ing the awful silence, and putting her hand to her 
forehead she sighed deeply. " Frau von Sassen ! 
That was I— I— '' 

1 was considering whether I should jump down 
and snatch the letter, which she had just taken up, 
out of her hand. But what could a poor little 
weak creature like I was do in the hands of thia 
woman? She could easily push me away and 
assert her right to "the important paper. I made 
frantic signs to Heinz; he looked at me stupified,. 
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and then the worst had abeady taken place— 'my 
grandmother took the letter out of the envelope. 

"Let me see/' she said, while she slowly un- 
folded the letter. 

She did not read it; her eyes fell on the signa- 
ture. Whatever name could it be to have such an 
^fPect on her ? The old lady at once crumpled up 
the letter in her hand with a cry of anger. " Your 
Christina/' she yelled out, threw the crumpled 
paper across the bam, and rushed back wildly into 
her room. Immediately the bolt from within 
scrouched as it was pushed forward. 

Ilse, who had just come in from the yard with 
some peafc, stood on the threshold astonished. 

*^ Was not that your grandmother ? '' she asked, 
half frightened, half incredulous. *^The door, 
which has just been so violently slammed is never 
used ; the lock and the bolt must be rusty long 
ago.'' 

My teeth were chattering, but I felt relieved, 
■and, whispering and almost breathless, I related to 
her the whole proceeding. I saw at a glance how 
frightened she was, and how pale she became ; but 
Use would not allow herself to give way to her 
feelings; she did not say a word, but put her 
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l^asket down by the hearth, and began taking the 
pieces of peat out and putting them symmetrically 
on the top of one another. She looked up as 
Heinz came in. He had very good reason for his 
deep respect for her sharp eyes. She now fastened 
them on his terrified fiice as if she were going to 
annihilate him. 

*' You are an idiot, Heinz/' she said. " Have I 
not for years taken care that not one groschen 
should be brought into the Dierkhof, and now 
you have made such a scene, brought them in 
wholesale, and thrown a handful of silver thalers 
on the stones. Ton do deserve a good thrashings 
and no mistake." 

The tears came into my eyes. In spite of the 
true picture which I represented, and of my self- 
accusations, Heinz got all the blame ; and he bore 
it all patiently, and did not answer a word. I 
put my arm round him, and nestled my head in 
the sleeve of his old coat. 

'^Now then, comfort him, your Heinz! Tou 
always stick to one another through thick and 
thin,'' said Use, but all the sharpness had gone 
out of her eyes and out of her tone. 

She took the lamp from the table, and went 
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into the bam to look for the ball of paper, but 
she could find it nowhere. 

Until now I had never heard any sound in mj 
grandmother's room. Perhaps I had never 
noticed it, for I instinctively avoided having any- 
thing to do vdth her; but now a passionate, 
excited, hoarse voice, interrupted with groans and 
sighs, was heard through the tapestried window. 

'*She is praying," Heinz whispered to me. 

But she was not on her knees praying. She 
was walking up and down furiously, for the 
tapestry behind the panes swayed backwards 
and forwards, and the floor shook under our 
feet. 

** Bring a light,*' she cried out suddenly and 
fearfully. 

" A light ? '' said Use. " Why I have given you 
the lamp." 

She ran down the narrow passage parallel with 
the east side of the sitting-rooms, which opened 
out into the garden, and where the door of her 
room was. 

A short time after she came back, apparently 
much quieter. But almost at the same moment 
the pump was working, and the water was flowing 
down into the pump-trough. 
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** She is giddy/* said Ilse shortly, in answer to 
tny anxious questions. " What a night it will be 
^gain ! '^ she murmured anxiously to herself, as 
she cleared away the things from the table, and 
put the little box, with the papers, back in the 
«itting-ioom. 

So she often had bad nights to encounter with 
my grandmother I That was something quite 
new to me, for my sound, quiet sleep had never 
been disturbed by any one moving ii; the house. 
But now I remembered I had often seen Ilse tired 
.and exhausted in the morning ; and she had said 
it was owing to her headaches from which she so 
frequently suffered. 

I folded my arms on the table, and rested my 
liead on them. I was so anxious and nervous ; it 
seemed as if, with the approaching night, some- 
thing dreadful was going to happen at the Dierk- 
hof. Mechanically I listened to Heinz's foot- 
steps. He was going round the house once more. 
He wisely avoided the yard, for although the pump 
handle stopped for a minute, still my grand- 
mother had not yet finished, for she often stood 
for hours, where the boundary of the yard broke 
o£E on to the heath, and looked out into the im- 
measurable distance. 
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" Go to bed, child ; yon are tired/' said Use, and' 
she stroked mj head with her hand. 

Until now I had been the most indolent, use- 
less creature in the world, which I now for the- 
first time seemed to realize. 

** No, I am not going to bed,'' I said, and tried 
to speak in a determined tone of voice. *' Use, I 
am seventeen years old to-day, and am now big 
and strong enough. I vdll not be sent to bed any 
more whilst my grandmother is such a burden to 
you.'' 

I had jumped up and was standing by her. 

" I do not want you standing about in my way,"' 
she said dryly, as she looked down on me. " Hem I 
I know very well what a big half-grown woman 
looks like ; she peers and pokes about like a little 
chicken just out of the shell." 

'' Use, I am not such a poor creature," I inter- 
rupted her angrily, but crestfallen — she never 
exaggerated. 

"Well, I do not know what you want," she- 
said. " It is absurd ! Tour grandmother is still 
in the yard and in an hour's time she will 
be as sound asleep as any of us. But I tell you 
what, it disturbs her if she sees a light burning 
up in the fleet." 
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Without saying another word she took the lamp 
from the table, and it was out in a moment. I 
saw from Use's last word and from the knowing 
shake of her head that it was no use trying to 
answer. 

I wished Heinz good-night as he was going out 
of the door and obediently followed her to the 
comer-room in which we both slept. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

It was hot and close in the room. Use had already 
put up the shutters^ and if there had been any 
curtains they would sure to have been drawn. 

**Here, you silly child, here are your new 
shoes !^' she said, and pointed under the chair 
which was standing near my bed. " If it had not 
been for Heinz they would still have been put of 
doors, and the storm would have washed them into 
the river/' 

I felt my cheeks getting hot at the sight of my 
two ugly companions in adversity. At the same 
time the light of the lamp fell on the old discoloured 
engraving which was hanging on the wall, and 
which represented Charlemagne. His large eyes 
seemed staring at me. I turned my back and 
kicked the shoes further under my chair. I did 
not want to see them any more, nor to be reminded 
of the strangers, whose appearance had dis- 
turbed my lonely, innocent life, and had produced 
a host of disagreeable and unpleasant feelings. 

She did not leave the room nntil I was in bed. 
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Bat with a I^art full of evil forebodings I could not 
go to sleep. I slipped into my clothes again^ took 
down the shutter from the west window, which 
looked out on to the yard, and sat down close by 
it on the foot of my bed. It got lighter, and I 
became quieter — at least I no longer felt afraid of 
the ghosts. 

I noiselessly opened the window. The branches 
of a low mountain-ash tree by the wall, which was 
a great protection to the birds, and which every 
jear was loaded with red berries, touched the 
panes. I sat concealed behind the green shelter, 
und could see over the garden and meadows out 
into the twilight. Ilse had spoken of a threaten- 
ing thimderstorm, but never had the starry height 
looked more perfect as it spread over the heath. 
There was not a breath of air stirring, not a leaf 
moving, all around was as still as death ; but still 
everything to me seemed stirring, not, indeed, 
with the steeds of the giant king and his retinae, 
as they bore them over the heath — the cruel axe 
had to-day destroyed that gold and purple dream 
— but I knew that every stalk of heather was 
living, and would soon break forth into millions 
and millions of little blossoms, which before long 
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wOnld in the snnliglit dye the pale stream purple.. 
And to-day I had climed up to the top of the 
highest oak and had found a magpie^s nest with 
four eggs ; and there they would stay and get no- 
bigger until the little beak should break the shell 
and make room and light for two little new bright 
eyes. I also knew that now, far on the other side 
of the wood, the roes were timidly coming out to 
scent the fresh air of the heather. 

I had gradually become quieter. Unconsciously 
I had resumed the thread of my old thoughts and 
interests, which until now had filled my soul. 

All was quiet in the house, so quiet that I could 
hear Mieke's chain clanking. Perhaps Use would be 
right afber all, and might any moment come back 
to the bedroom with the light. This thought 
made me jump up. I should have been back into 
bed in two minutes if the banging of a door had 
not suddenly made the beams and rafters of the 
Dierkhof shake. 

I was in the act of shutting the window, when 
my grandmother's grey head appeared quite close, 
to me,^ and I could hear her breathing loudly. 

" It is on fire there — there,'' she screamed, and 
rushed past, with both hands up to her forehead. 
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I did not dare move forward and look out at her^ 
'bat I heard lier suddenly stand stilly and I could 
see her with her arms stretched out. 

'* For my wrath has kindled the fire/* she said, 
xaising her voice to an awful pitch ; " and it will 
go on burning for ever, and will destroy the land, 
.and will set on fire the basis of the mountains." 

She slowly went under the oaks iato a comer of 
the yard. 

She did not stand far off, and it was light 
enough for me to see her quite distinctly — ^the 
heaven, glittering with gold, forming alone the 
background against which the contour of her figure 
stood out. She had thrown off her bodice, her 
wide sleeves hung down from her shoulders and 
glistened in the darkness, and her long plaits hung 
down her back half undone. 

I could not understand what she was saying— <- 
it seemed as if I heard all the strange words of the 
old professor in a stream, but with a peculiar 
emphasis. Suddenly the muttering broke into a 
half-restrained shriek; my grandmother started 
Tound^ and began wandering about again quicker 
than ever. I thought she was going to rush to the 
pump — ^then she blindly ran against an oak. 
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staggered back, went on again, and then snddenlj* 
stopped, and fell down as if felled by an invisible 
band. 

'* Use, Use,'' I screamed ; but she was already^ 
there, and trying with Heinz's assistance to pick 
her np. They had both been watching my grand- 
mother from the door. I sprang out of the window. 

^' She is dead," whispered Heinz, as I stepped 
np to them. 

He let the powerfnl body sink down again ; in 
its lifeless state it was most dreadfully heavy. 

'* Be quiet,'' said Use, in a stifled voice. *'Now 
use all your might." 

And she seized my grandmother under the arms,, 
and with superhuman power raised her from the 
ground, while Heinz took her feet. 

I shall never forget her look as, panting for 
breath, she carried her over the fleet, and the 
long grey plaits of the lifeless woman swept along" 
the stone floor over which, scarcely an hour ago,, 
she had so powerfully kicked away the pieces of 
silver. 

I ran on and opened the door leading into 
my grandmother's room, but I was obliged to- 
push away the screen which stood before the en- 
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trance before I could get into the room. Passers 
by were prohibited from looking in. I had never 
dared to go into the room, even as a little child, 
and even at this moment I was afraid and terrified 
when I looked into a new world, but into an un- 
deniably dreary one. I have only experienced the 
same feeling once since, when I went into a very 
old, dark church, very magnificent, but full of 
statues of martyrs, and filled with the inde- 
scribable odour of a cold, damp church mixed 
with the suffocating frugrance of incense. 

My grandmother was laid on the bed which 
stood in one comer ; it had curtains, old-fashioned, 
stiff, sitk, green curtains embroidered in little gold 
flowers. How they rustled as they were drawn 
back, and how awful the livid face with the closed 
eyes looked against the green cnrtains. Heinz 
had made a mistake; my grandmother was not 
dead. She lay there breathing heavily ; she did 
not move a finger; but when Use called her by 
name, in such an endearing tone as I had never 
before heard her speak in, then she opened her 
eyes for a moment, and looked at her as if she 
understood. Use put the bolster and pillows 
behind her back to prop her up in bed ; it seemed 
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to do her good^ for the strange noise she made 
when breathing lessened. 

In the meantime Heinz had gone to fetch a 
doctor. He was obliged to go to the next village, 
and from there send a carriage to fetch the doctor, 
who lived a long way off, so it might be three or 
four hours before any medical aid could be pro- 
cured. 

I was repulsed in my attempt to help Use. She 
sUently pushed my hands away, looking anxiously 
at the invalid, but ordered me to stay there. 

Partly concealed by the curtain, I sat down on 
a little bench at the foot of the bed, and looked 
sorrowfully round the strange room. It was the 
largest in the house, and was more like a salon in 
its dimensions ; perhaps my grandmother had had 
a wall knocked down so as to get this very big 
room. The walls were covered with tapestry on 
which figures were worked. My eyes were fastened 
on a life-size child with a beautiful face full of 
sadness and patient obedience ; it was Isaac 
fastened to the altar. The tapestries were very 
old and moth-eaten, so that one of Abraham's 
eyes, and his hand ready for the sacrifice, were 
wanting. "What a collection of sullen old men 
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t^ere carred on the cliairs^ with high backs and 
-embroidered velvet cushions, which were arranged 
in order round the walls ! T have since learnt to 
value these carved old chairs, but at first sight 
curious animals' heads and fabulous figures stared 
at me from the chairs, chests, and cupboards. 

The dark colours and the corners contrasted 
strangely with the light of the two lamps which 
were burning brightly on the tables. The fioor 
was covered all over with a dark carpet, and the 
low ceiling was nearly black. The bare fiesh of 
the figures in the tapestry, which course of time 
had made cadaverous looking, shone out here and 
there like a beacon, and hovered about like a 
bright object, as the white dove in the wilderness. 
Hanging from the ceiling was a silver candelabra, 
with four branches in which were wax candles. 

It seemed better to be with the invalid than to 
pass another dreadful hour like the preceding one 
in my bed. She looked round with her eyes wide 
open, drank a little cold water, and suddenly her 
speech was restored. 

" What is the matter with me ? '^ she asked 
slowly in a broken and totally altered voice. 

Ilse bent over her without answering — ^I do not 
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think she could speak for grief— ^nd gently and 
caressingly put her hair off her forehead. 

" My old Use ! '' she murmured. 

She tried to raise herself, but could not. With anr 
odd, inquiring look her eyes rested on her left arm. 

'^ Dead ! *' she sighed, and her head fell back on 
the pillow. 

At this remark a cold shudder ran through me. 
I involuntarily moved ; the bench slipped back^ 
and the curtains rustled. 

** Who is in the room besides ? '' asked my 
grandmother, listening. 

"The child, my lady — ^Leonora,'' said Ilse^ 
hesitatingly. 

" Wilibald's child— yes, I know; she runs about 
over the heath with bare feet, and sings on the^ 
hiU. I cannot bear her singing. Use ! " 

That I knew quite well, for I had never dared 
sing in the Dierkhof, and I was so fond of sing- 
ing ! It seemed as if my whole soul went out 
into the distance with the notes which proceeded 
from my throat. I had often sung in Heinz's^ 
mud hut until the little green windows shook, 
and over on the hill, but I had never dreamt 
that mj- grandmother could hear me. 
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I got tip and went nearer trembling. 

** Little like her mother/' she said to herself, 
*'Jand has the same big eyes and a cold heart " — 

'* No, grandmother,'' I said quietly, " I have not 
a cold heart." 

She looked at me astonished, as if until now she 
had thought the little creature could only sing and 
not speak, at all events not talk to her. Use went 
behind the curtain and beckoned to me anxiously 
to be quiet ; she was afraid my unexpected appear- 
ance might have a bad effect on the invalid. 

But my grandmother was perfectly quiet ; her 
eyes were fixed on me — those eyes of which I had 
always been so afraid, when in byegone days she 
had fixed them on me, were very beautiful ; there 
certainly seemed to be a mysterious veil over them, 
but still they were deep, thoughtful eyes. 

" Come to me," she said breaking the silence. 

I stepped up to her bed. 

" Do you know what it is to love any one ? "' 
she asked, and her broken voice seemed to have a 
hidden meaning. 

** Yes, grandmother, I do know. I love Use, oh \ 
so much, I cannot tell you how much — and Heinz, 
also." 
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Her lips just moved, and with great diffiexQty 
she put out her right hand, which was on the 
counterpane to me. 

*^ Are you afraid of me ? '' she asked. 

^^ No — not now/' I was going to add, but I kept 
l)ack the two last words and leant over her. 

" Well, then, give me your hand and kiss my 
forehead." 

I did as she had bade me, and oddly enougk, 
the very moment my lips touched her face, and her 
long, cold fingers pressed my hand, I experienced 
a happy feeling in my breast. I seemed suddenly 
to reab'se that this was my place ; I felt the tie 
which existed between grandmother and grand- 
child, and, instigated by this feeling, I sat on the 
edge of the bed and put my arm under her head. 

A happy smile passed over her large features ; 
she laid back in my arms like a weary child going 
to sleep. 

** Mesh of my flesh, blood of my blood," she 
whispered and closed her eyes. 

Use was standing behind the curtains, her face 
buried in her hands, and weeping bitterly. 

A death-like silence again reigned. It was only 
broken by the groans of the invalid and her heavy. 
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irregular breathing ; and b j the creaking of the 
wooden case of the old clock, whose big, shining 
fiwje appeared ghastly, and which at everj stroke 
of the pendulum stopped as if '* to take breath/' 

And so a long, anxious time passed; it had 
already struck one. The door was opened and 
Heinz stepped in accompanied by another man \. 
he had contrary to all expectation brought the , 
doctor back with him. 

rise breathed more freely and motioned to me 
to make room for him by the bed ; I carefully drew 
my arm, which had got stiff from being so long in 
one position, away^ and rested the head of the 
invalid on the pillow. 

She still seemed to be slumbering ; she gave no 
sign of having heard anything, when the door of 
the room was quietly opened and two men stepped 
in; and there stood the clergyman of the next 
village in the middle of the room, in full canonicals,, 
while Heinz, hifi hat in hand, kept respectfully in 
the background. The old clei^yman looked very 
imposing in his black gown and his Prayer Book 
in his hand. But Use started forward as if she 
had seen a ghost ; she beckoned to him to keep 
back, but it was too late— at the same moment, as 
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if she had felt the look of the new comer, my 
grandmother opened her eyes. 

I stepped back, I was so frightened at the 
dreadful change of her countenance, which had 
just seemed so peaceful. 

" What does the man with the black coat want P '* 
^she groaned. 

" To bring yon the comfort you need," the old 
man answered, without taking any notice of the 
rude manner in which she had addressed him. 

" Comfort? I have already found it in the inno- 
cent heart of a child, whose love she gives without 
asking me, ^* What do you believe, and what will 
you pay me ? ' Leonora, my dear child, where are 
you ? '' 

These longing words made my heart ache. 

I quickly went up to the head of her bed, where 
^he could see me. 

*' You cannot bring me any comfort, you have 
driven me into the dreary wilderness, where I have 
been exposed to the scorching sun," she said to 
the clergyman. "Tou have not given me one 
drop to refresh me on the road which you say 
leads to hell. You hypocrites, you boast of walk- 
ing before God in all humiliiy, and at the same 
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time you are ready to throw stones at your neigh- 

boursj you presume to pass judgment at the grave 

of the dying, who are abeady standing before their 

JTudge. You false prophets, you boast of your 

goodness to God ; you pray for compassion, and 

j-ou represent Him as an angry God, like the 

Hebrew people did whom you say are cursed. You 

glorify Him, and tell Him all the faults of your 

Biuful nature, of your revenge, your ambition, your 

dreadful cruelty. Your Mediator has put a palm 

in your hands, and you use it as a scourge ! *' — 

The clergyman raised his ha^d. as if he wished 
to interrupt her, but she went on more violently 
than ever. 

** And you have chastised me with this scourge 
and driven me out of your heaven, for you swear, 
•* The Jew your Father, who gave you life, the 
Jewess, your mother, who nourished you are cursed 
for ever and for aye/ Man ! my father was one of 
the wisest men. He had collected and laid away 
in his brain a great deal of knowledge — and that 
is to perish in hell ? He who never thought but 
only believed that the kingdom of heaven would be 
perfect, and that truth and purity are promised to 
them who ask for it. And my father," she con- 
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tinned, ** gave bread to the needy, and did not let 
his right hand know what the left was doing. He 
despised the sins of lying, covetousness, and pride, 
forgave his persecutors, and never revenged him- 
self on his enetnies — ^he loved Grod with all his 
heart, with all his soul, and with all his strength^ 
and shall he perish everlastingly because he has 
not been baptised ? Well, I am going to him, 
where he is — I do not want your baptism ! Keep 
your heaven to yourself. You sell it dear enough, 
you tyrants in black gowns ! '* 

With the deepest compassion depicted on his 
face, the old clergyman went nearer ; but she was 
not to be conciliated. 

" Leave the — . I am ready ! '* she said sharply^ 
and turned her face to the wall. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The clergyman had left the room as quietlj as he 
had entered. I involuntarily followed him. My 
grandmother^s words convinced me that some in- 
jastice had been practised against her. 
. I felt so sorry for the old man who had laid his 
bands on my head and blessed me in the church. 
He was good and kind, he did not belong to those 
who had driven the unhappy daughter of a Jew 
out of her mind ; he had come willingly and with- 
out hesitation in the middle of the nighty the dear 
old man^ to bring comfort to the invalid. 

" Sir," said Use to him, on the fleet, " you 
must not reckon that against her, she has been 
baptised, and he who did it was good and a 
Christian like you, and she has always been a 
good Christian. But there was one — and he will 
have to answer for it — ^he was very zealous and his 
curses and oaths knew no limit. Yes, all the 
iamily troubles were owing to him. And that de- 
prived her of her reason — ^he will have to answer 
for it." 

VOL. I. G 
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" I do not reckon it against," lie said. *' I know 
only too well that false zeal did much harm at 
Weinberg. The lady has suffered a good deal. 
God have pity on her ! It only troubles me that 
I cannot comfort where I would so willingly haye 
done so. But it goes against me to push the 
unasked-f or support of the Church down another's 
throat, who is lying in the heavy struggle— the 
struggle with hell." He patted my head caress- 
ingly. " Go back to her, she will miss you ! I 
wish I could tell you the comfort of our religion, 
so that you could bring peace to the troubled soul.'* 

I went back at once to the room, and he, after 
having drank a glass of water, left the Dierkhof 
without resting. 

" Where is the child ? " I heard the invalid re- 
peatedly ask as I was in the passage. 

" Here I am grandmother ! " I said, going in 
and running up to her bed. She was quite alone. 
Heinz whom we had left there, was gone; I 
expect from fear of Use, because he had brought 
back the clergyman of his own accord. 

" Ah ! yes, there you are, my dear little sun- 
burnt dove ! '* she said affectionately, and breathed 
as if a load had been taken from her. " I thought 
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j-ou had also gone away, and left me in hatred and 
contempt." 

I protested. " Ton must not think that, grand- 
mother/' I said, eagerly. "He sent me to you 
and he is unspeakably good, and I — ^I do not 
know what it is to hate and despise people.** 

"That means, you love everybody,** she said, 
smiling. 

" Oh ! yes, as I have already told you ! Use, 
:and Heinz, and Spitz, and Mieke, and the dear old 
firtree on the hill, and the blue sky ** — 

I suddenly stopped and felt ashamed of myself 
— ^what I had just said was not true ; I no longer 
possessed that perfect love for the whole world ! 
It was only to-day that I had been an angry 
Bpiteful little creature — ought I to tell her so ? 

I sat down on the edge of the bed : she held my 
hand in her right one ; she held my fingers so 
tight as if she would never, never let them go 
again — ^then her eyes gradually closed. She had 
spoken so energetically, and I was so inexperienced 
that I did not know she was exhausted. I put my 
left hand round her wrist ; I knew very well that 
I ought to feel her pulse beating — ^to my great 
consternation I could feel it gradually getting 
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slower and slower, and only after a long pause I 
could feel it against my fingers. 

"We are like the clay in the hand of the 
potter/^ she whispered, suddenly. " What are 
we, what is our life, all our splendour P** She 
groaned. '^ But Thou art our Father, and we are 
Thy children : have pity on us, like as a father 
pitieth his children " — 

She was again silent ; but an indescribable 
fear seized me, I would have given anything ta 
have seen those closed eyes open, and I softly- 
kissed her forehead. She opened them and looked 
at me affectionately. 

'' Go and call Use ! ** she said. 

I jumped up, and at the same moment, to my 
inexpressible relief, a carriage rattled over the 
stones into the yard. Ilse came into the room 
with a gentleman. 

" The doctor has come, my lady ! '' she said, and 
he stepped up to the bed. 

My grandmother's face had an anxious expres- 
sion. She put out her right hand for the doctor 
to feel her pulse, and looked intently at him. 

" How much longer do you give me to live P '* 
she asked, curtly and decidedly. 
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He was silent for a moment, and tried to avoid 
Tneeting her eyes. 

" We will try " — ^he said, hesitatingly. 

"No, no, do not trouble yourself!** she inter- 
rupted. She looked down with an expressive 
smile at the left side of her body. *'That is 
already dead,*' she said. " How much longer can 
I live ? ** she repeated emphatically, in a sharp 
tone of voice. 

« WeU— an hour.** 

The tears streamed from my eyes, and Use went 
iK) a window and pressed her face against the 
panes. My grandmother was perfectly calm. Her 
■eyes rested on the silver candelabra hanging from 
the ceiling. 

" Light up. Use ! ** she said, and while Use was 
.getting on a chair, and the little flames blazed up, 
the invalid turned to the doctor. '* Thank you 
for coming,** she said, ''and may I ask a last 
favour of you — ^wiU you kindly write down what I 
dictate to you ? ** 

" Willingly, my lady ; but in case you are going 
to make your last will, let me remind you that it 
will be invalid, unless judicially ** — 

'* I know that,** she interrupted. " But there 
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is no time for that. My son will and mnst be- 
satisfied with my last will, even in this form." 

Use brought the writing materials and my 
grandmother dictated — 

*^ I bequeath to Use Wichel, the Dierkhof with 
all its belongings " — 

** No, no ! '* cried Use, anxiously, " I cannot 
allow that ! '' 

Aly grandmother looked at her severely, and 
continued — 

*^ As a proof of my gratitude for her great self- 
denial and sacrifice. Further I bequeath to my^ 
granddaughter, Leonora von Sassen, all the paper- 
money I still have, and no one, who ever he may^ 
be, has a right to touch it.** 

Use started forward and looked at her in 
astonishment. The invalid pointed to a cup- 
board. 

"A tin box is in there. Take it out. Use; L 
have quite forgotten how much there is in it.'* 

Ilse opened the cupboard and put a low tin 
box on the table. A rusty little key was in the- 
lock. 

" It is a very, very long time since I have- 
touched it," murmured the invalid, and put her 
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light band np to her forehead. ^'It has all 
gone wrong with me — I know it. What is the 
date of the year P " 

"The year 1861," answered the doctor. 

" Oh ! I dare say there is a good deal of rubbish 
in there," she said, as he opened the box. At the 
invalid's request, he counted the paper money 
with which the box was full up to the brim. 

** Nine thousand thalers," he added up. 

*' Nine thousand thalers," repeated my grand- 
mother, contentedly. "That is enough to keep 
off poverty. There must be a little box still lying 
inside the big one." 

I saw Use shake her head at this sudden hal- 
lucination ; she joined the thread of her thoughts 
which so many years ago had been broken. The 
doctor took out an ugly little wooden box — ^it 
contained a string of pearls. 

"The last remains of the Jacobsohn's 
grandeur ! " the invalid whispered sorrowfully. 
** Use, put the string round the little brown neck, 
yonder ! They suit your face, my child ! " she 
said to me, while I shuddered at the cold, 
caressing touch. " You have your mother's eyes, 
but the Jacobsohn's features. That string of 
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pearls has seen much family happiaess aad 
peaceful times; but it has also been cursed hy 
death and other cruel tortures of Christiaa 
intolerance." She gasped for breath. "Now I 
-will sign it/' she said, affcer another pause from 
«heer exhaustion. 

The doctor placed the paper on the counterpane 

and put the pen into her cold hand. This last 

;• earthly act was a great exertion; but her name 

Clotilda von Sassen, born Jacobsohn, was signed 
at the end of the will in a firm intelligible haul ; 
the doctor as a witness signed it too. 

^' Do not weep, my little dove ! " she said, 
^j comforting me. "Come tome once more!" 

I threw myself speechless on the bed and 
kissed her hand. She told me to give her love 
to my father, and turned her large, half-closed 
eyes from me to Use whom she addressed. 

" The child must not perish on the moor," she 
said, thoughtfully. 

"No, my lady, you may depend on me for 
that,'' answered Use, in her usual short waj', 
although her lips were trembling and her eyes 
full of tears. 

The cold, weak hand once more fell caress- 
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ingly on my chin; then my grandmother pushed 
me softly away from her, but in anxious haste, 
as if begrudging each second, and then looked 
out of the window with a fixed expressive look 
as if her soul had already flown away into 
eternity. 

^' Christina, I forgive you ! " she twice called 
out, loudly. 

She was already prepared. Much calmer, she 
laid her head back on the pillow, looked up- 
-wards, and began saying to herself in a dying 
voice — 

*' Hear, oh Israel ! our Lord and God is one ! 
Praised be the name of the Lord'' — her voice died 
^way in a whisper ; her head sank slowly down. 

" For ever. Amen,'' finished the doctor, instead 
of the lips which were for ever dumb. 

He gently closed her eyes. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

I WENT out. My first great grief had come. I 
stood petrified at that inexorable *'gone for ever ! '* 
which^ in the face of the dead, seems almost 
incredible to us. 

I clung to my newly-found grandmother with 
that enthusiastic affection peculiar to youth. T 
was allowed to taste that unspeakably sweet feel- 
ing, which said to me, the sacrifice of my little 
heart would be desired — and now I was tortured 
with the thought that I had not given enough, 
that I had not half told my grandmother how very 
much I loved her. I might have told her I would 
do anything for her if only she 'could get better — 
instead, I had wasted the precious time in telling 
her of my love for the whole world ; and she, who 
had been so badly treated by the world, would care- 
least of all to hear that. And now she was dead, 
and I could not teU her. It was too late ! All 
oui* weakness and helplessness lie in those terrible- 
words. 

I went out into the air through the door lead- 
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ing into the yard. A strong breeze still loaded 
with the damp night air blew over the heath. It 
was dispelling the mist, making it look like a 
lace curtain, nnder which the rising sun was be- 
ginning to glow. The rustling tops of the oaks 
were dyed a golden red, and the Uttle gable-window 
was glistening in the sunshine. 

The blades of grass, over which my grandmother 
had trodden for the last time, were sparkling with 
dew, and were standing up again. 

The window of the chamber of death, which had 
always been partly closed, was now thrown wide 
open. I jumped on to the rail and looked in. The 
room was empty. The curtains, with the morning 
light falling obliquely on them, were emerald 
colour ; they were drawn back and let the breeze 
blow over the bed. 

The anxious face of young Isaac had not been 
in such an exceedingly calm, peaceful silence for a 
long time. The powerful figure, whose blood had 
flown so impetuously through her veins, was now 
lying under the white sheet, and could be recog- 
nised only by the long grey plaits that were hang- 
ing down over the bed. 

A horrid buzzing fly flew past me, and the flame 
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of the wax candles in the candelabra flickered in 
the draught. That was all that was moving in 
the big room — even the clock had stopped. 

But, on the contrary, everything was beginning 
to be alive in the court-yard. Cocks were crowing. 
Spitz ran barking into the midst of the crowing 
and cackling fowls, and Mieke was lowing, wait- 
ing impatiently to be milked. The cat came down 
from the roof, sprang noiselessly on to the grass in 
the yard, and with her green eyes crept under an 
ash tree on which a little bird was twittering. I 
turned round the comer and frightened her away. 
And up above in the magpie's nest they were 
flapping their wings and pluming themselves ; and 
the storks high above my head had flown away to 
the marsh in search of their breakfast. Everything 
was as usual. Only something strange and unusual 
kept me from going back to the house— a horse 
was neighing in the fresh morning air, and the 
doctor was standing at the low fence of the court- 
yard with his hands crossed behind him, looking 
out over the mist and sunshine on the heath. 

The little dusty chaise in which he had come 
was standing ready before the door, and I saw Use 
standing on the fleet as stolid as ever. She 
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had laid the table; cups and bread and butter 
were on tlie white table cloth, and she was boiling 
the coffee for the doctor. 

I went up to her excitedly. 

** Ilse, how can you, and at such a time ? *' I 
said, reproachfully. 

'* Are others to go hungry and thirsty because I 
am in trouble ? '' she said, chidingly. " Have you 
seen your grandmother die to-night and not learnt 
from her that even in the darkest hours one 
ought to control oneself? '^ 

Very much ashamed of myself, I put my arm 
round her neck, for on her face, which was now 
turned to me, was depicted the greatest grief, and 
the usually red colour had vanished from her 
cheeks. And still she did her work as usual, and 
did not neglect the smallest duty. The doctor and 
the man who had driven him came in; I moved 
out of their way and went out of doors again. 

The ducks of the Dierkhof, with their beaks 
towards the heath, were standing at the locked 
gate, waiting longingly for the time when it would 
be opened, and they could run down to the river. 
But one was pecking about at a white, crumpled 
ball which was lying in the yard — ^it was the letter 
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mj grandmother had flung out of the fleet, and 
which Use had so carefollj looked for* It had 
gone out of the open door. I opened the gate for 
the ducks and picked up the ball of paper; it 
looked very dirty, the carriage wheel had gone 
over it, and the duck had torn it with its beak. 

I hastened to the seat under the ash tree, and 
sat down, smoothed the paper on my knee, and 
put the torn pieces together. There was a good 
deal gone, and the writing was bad. With a 
great deal of trouble I deciphered the following — 

**I have never troubled you, because I have 
always deemed it more honourable to be indepen- 
dent. ^Tour lost one* has done everything that 
is possible, so that no reproach should ever fall 
upon you. My name has never been mentioned 
before others ; I have never excited any suspicion 
that I was related to the Sassens by inquiring for 
you or my former home. I should have been no 
disgrace to the name ; for — if you like to think 
that pride makes me say it— T have unanimously 
been called ^ the wonder, the most brilliant star of 
our time.* " 

Here the paper was torn, and some was gone, 
but I read on the other side of the sheet — 
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** Now, a great misfortune has befallen me — ^to 
-whom, then', should I go, if not to you ? I have 
lost my voice — my beautiful voice ! The doctors 
«ay the mineral waters of Germany would restore 
it to me. But I have no means ; through the 
vncked mismanagement of another I have not a 
groschen left. On my knees I intreat you, you 
who are living in the lap of luxury, you who have 
never known what want, grim want is — I could tell 
^ou a great deal about sleepless, anxious nights. 
Eorget for once, only for one hour, that I was 
disobedient, and send me the means wherewith to 
be cured ! What are a hundred thalers to you, 
who—'' 

The dirty carriage wheel had gone over the rest, 
rand the writing was entirely obliterated. On a 
little piece, which was hanging from the second 
page, the address of the writer was just legible, 
:and on another were the two words which had so 
enraged my grandmother, the signature: "Tour 
•Cheistina.'' 

Who was Christina? The wonder, the most 
brilliant star of our time ? 

The position, " on my knees before you ! '' made 
4juite a dramatic impression on my simple mind. I 
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immediately pictured to myself the slenderest 
young lady out of one of my story-books falling* 
on her knees and raising her white hands im* 
ploringly. And she had lost her voice— her lovely 
voice! I put my hands involuntarily up to my 
throat — how dreadful it must be when one tries to 
bring forth the notes the throat refuses, and no- 
sound can be uttered. 

Neither Miss Streit nor Use had ever said a 
word about this " lost one,'^ and yet she must have 
been very closely <3onnected to my grandmother,, 
for her last thoughts were about her. 

Now, for the first time, the words " Christina, I 
forgive you,^' sank deep down into my heart ; I 
thought of the prodigal son whom the father, in 
his heart of hearts, still loved. 

I put the remains of the letter in my pocket, 
and went up to the fleet. The chaise had just 
diiven out of the gate, and turned to the left^. 
which led into the dreary heath, and from whence 
Heinz was running to the Dierkhof. It had only 
just occured to me what a long time he had 
been away. I went up to Use, who had accom- 
panied the doctor to the door, and was now stand- 
ing on the threshold. 
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It seemed to me that Heinz came up very 
crestfallen ; at first he fidgeted about with the 
gate before he made up his mind to come in — 
which was apparently very hard for him to do. 
When he saw our tearful faces he stood still, look- 
ing bewildered. 

"Well, and what does he think?" he asked^ 
pointing over his shoulder to the doctor, who had 
just driTen away. 

" Oh ! Heinz, do you not know ?" I cried, but 
Use interrupted me sharply. 

"Where were you?" she said, curtly, and 
decisively, to her brother. 

** At home," he said, insolently. 

Heinz being insolent ! I could not believe my 
own ears, but nevertheless there he stood, he who 
liad always given in, and was now summoning up 
courage, with incredible boldness, to defy Use. 

** Oh ! And what was there so pressing at home 
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about one o'clock ? I suppose your bird wanted 
feeding," she said ironically. He looked per- 
plexed. 

" What, feed my bird at one o'clock ? then I 
must be stupid ! " he burst out. " I was in my 
cottage, which my father built with his own hands, 
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and a proverb is over tlie door. How then could I 
stay at the Dierkhof, when a Jewess was dying? 
Use, if my father knew that you were at service at 
a Jewess's " — 

" Heinz^ if my father knew that you had been 
at service at a Christian's, where you were half- 
starved and threatened every day to have your 
ears boxed and to be thrashed," she retorted; 
angrily. "Those are quite new ideas you have 
got in your head, and you got them from up 
there/' 

She pointed in the direction of a large village 
behind the wood, where Heinz had formerly 
worked. 

*' There; you are right, I did get them from 
there," he answered, more insolently than before 
and nodded with his head. " The Jews are 
cursed for all eternity, because they crucified the 
Eedeemer. My master said so, and he was a rich 
landlord; and the clergyman preached the same 
from the pulpit, and who knows better than he, 
for he is the clergyman ? " 

Ilse looked at the speaker sharply. 

** Now listen ! " she said, resolutely, and stepped 
up so close to him with her first finger raised 
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Hihreateninglj that he moved anxionslj back. '^ It 
J8^ once for all, not trae that the Lord, oar 
Redeemer, will be revenged nnto all eternity I If 
it were, then I should no longer believe, for He has 
commanded us, ' Bles& those that curse you,' and 
iF^ould not be doing so Himself. When I read the 
lustorj of Christ, then indeed I hate the Jews, but 
mark well, brother Heinz, only those who lived at 
iJiat time. How could I be such a brute as to vent 
my anger on people who are born innocent 
<^hildren, and brought up in the doctrine of their 
parents! Heinz, what would you think, if any 
one were to do me an injury, and I were to punish 
"their children for it ? " 

"That is only an argument," said Heinz, 
dejectedly; "you have learnt that from the old 
lady"— 

*'I did not learn it, like the Bible proverbs, at 
school ; my understanding and," she pointed to her 

head, " common sense has taught it me. It is true 
that at first I talked a good deal to my poor 
mistress, and one word led to another, and I have 
often consoled her, when the people in black coats 
have preached destruction. The Jews once cruci- 
fied the £edeemer, but such as the clergyman over 
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there/' slie pointed to the village, behind the^ 
wood, *Hhey crucify Him every day. Fire and 
Bword, and cursing and. swearing, these things do 
not make heaven attractive, and people are not to 
blame, if they do not wish to go there ! There, 
that is my opinion, and now I have something to 
say to you. Tou ought to be quite ashamed of 
yourself, you ungrateful creature ! Tou have 
lived at the Dierkhof for many a year — and you 
seem to have thriven on the Jewess's bread — and 
you would leave the old lady alone in her last 
hours — go home and read the chapter about the 
good Samaritan ! " 

She turned and went into the house. 

She was right, quite right. I agreed with, 
every word ; it was as if I had said it myself, and 
given vent to my feelings. I was very wrath, and 
yet I pitied the poor sinner, as contrite, and with, 
eyes cast down on the ground, he stood at the 
threshold and did not dare enter the house. How 
was it possible ? This man, with such a tender 
heart, who could not bear to see an animal suffer, 
suddenly displayed a dark spot on his soul, an in- 
comprehensible harshness and want of charity, and 
believed himself justified, and even authorised. 
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" Heinz, you have been guilty of a great error ! '* 
T said, coldly. 

" Oh, Little Princess, what is one to do, then? '^ 
lie sighed, and tears were in his eyes. ^^ It is a 
mortal sin if one does not listen to the clergyman, 
and now Use thinks I am a bad fellow because I 
carry out his precepts/' 

" Use is always right, and that you ought to 
know,'' I said. 

I could no longer be vexed with Heinz. In- 
experienced as I was, I could see that not 
one spot only had been affected, but that the 
whole of his system had been inoculated ; it was 
dreadful. 

I involuntarily looked up to the heavens. I no 
longer had an aversion to the light; it seemed like 
a balm to my oppressed heart, and I realized for 
the first time the glorious doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion after having that night witnessed death. I 
took Heinz's right hand between mine. 

" Ton cannot stay out here in the yard," I said. 
*'Come in with me. Use will soon be all right 
again ; and my poor, dear grandmother — she has 
forgiven you long ago ; she is in heaven." 

" Crod knows how sorry I am the poor old lady 
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is dead/' lie murmured, and lie let liimself be lead 
in to the fleet like a child. 

Use stood outside in the yard. She had put the 
bucket under the pump, and was jast going to 
raise the handle ; as soon as it began to creak she- 
let it fall again, her face as white as a sheet. 

" Oh, I cannot bear to hear it ! '* she groaned. 

She came in, sank down in a chair, and buried 
her face in her apron. But it only lasted for a 
minute or two. 

'^ What a silly thing I am," she said, savagely^ 
got up quickly, and smoothed down her apron.. 
"Much as I should like to see my lady again 
standing at the pump, still I thank God that she 
is now at rest, and released from all her trouble."" 

"Use,*' I said, timidly, "was Christina the 
cause of the trouble ? '* 

She looked at me severely. 

" Oh ! '' she said, after a moment's pause, " you 
heard it all last night; so you may as well know 
all. She caused your grandmother as much trouble 
as a disobedient daughter could." 

'*My father has a sister, then?" I said, ex- 
citedly. 

** A step-sister, child. Tour grandmother first 
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married a Jew, who died yonng — ^when Christina 
was still in long clothes. Two years later, your 
grandmother and the child were baptised, and she 
became Fran von Sassen. Now you know all/' 

"No, Use, not all yet. What crime was 
Christina guilty of 9 " 

*' She ran away secretly and became an actress.'* 
Is that very dreadful ? '' 
Eunning away was, of course — ^that you ought 
to know fbr yourself ; but what actresses do I 
cannot tell you, as I do not know one, and so 
cannot say whether they are good or bad. Are 
you satisfied now ? '^ 

** Use," I said, hesitatingly, " do not be cross, 
there is one thing more I should like to say: 
Christina is very unhappy — she has lost her 






^oice." 



** Oh ! you have found the letter then, and read 
it, Leonora," she said, in her sharpest tone. 

I nodded my head. 

"And you are not ashamed of yourself ?'' she 
said. " Ton reproach me for doing my duty, and 
at the same time you read a letter that was never 
intended for you to see. That is as bad as stealing 
do you know that ? And besides, I do not believe 
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-a single word ; and so make yourself tappy on that 
score.'' 

'^ No, I cannot ! 1 pity her ! Will yon not send 
her something ? Oh, Use, do — '' 

" Not a farthing ! She took more than her 
share the night she ran away from home ; that 
was also a great grief to the poor old lady/' 

^' My grandmother forgave her. Use." 

"I must learn to realize that first ! That is all 
Tery well for a mother on her death-hed, but for 
one who for years has witnessed her misery it will 
be a very different thing. That is all rubbish 
what she has written. Yes, she will go down on 
her knees, but not to beg for pardon from her 
whom for so many years she has lived without. 
No ; bnt she wanted money ! Precious money ! It 
is indeed worth one's while to fall on one's knees 
and beg for money ! " 

How deeply she must have felt all this, for the 
usually silent Use to become so excited, and to 
speak so violently and bitterly. 

** Ton may as well at the same time hear how- 
it was your grandmother could never bear to hear 
money rattle ! " she said, breathing heavily. ^* It 
won't hurt you to know how much unhappiness is 
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often causied by money^ and such unhappiness as 
you witnessed yesterday for the first time in your 
life. Tour grandmother was the richest woman in 
Hanover; her first husband left her chests and 
chests full of money. After her second marriage 
she was too fond of the man ; she sacrificed her 
religion to him, for he would not marry a Jewess, 
but he did not mind taking a Jewess's money. 
Before long it became evident her second husband 
had not married her for love ; in course of time he 
had made ducks and drakes of her money ! " 

" Was that my grandfather, Use ? " 

Her face suddenly got very red. 

*^ There you are again ! Tou never give one a 
moment's peace with your questions, and then all 
Borts of things come to light," she said angrily, 
and got up. " But I tell you what, never speak 
to me again of Christina ; she is dead to me, re- 
member that, child. You need not think any more 
about the deceiver either ; such things do not con- 
cern your young head ! " 

She pushed a cup towards Heinz, who had sat 
down silent and dejected, and poured him out 
some coflEee, but she would not look at him. Then 
she went out to the pump again. 1 saw her biting 
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her lips as she raised the handle, but it most be 
done ! The water flowed down until the bucket 
was fall. No, and even if Use were right I could 
not yet think so. I could not help thinking of the* 
unhappy singer ! And she was my aunt ! My^ 
aunt ! How nice that sounded, but still much too- 
formal for the charming picture I had imagined. 
And yet she was older than my father — more 
than forty- two — ^how dreadfully old! But that 
did not matter ; I was still busy building castleff 
in the air about the interesting creature, and she- 
was a singer. 

I took my trouble up to the lonely hiU, and 
looked tearfully up to the beautiful blue heaven*. 
Oh ! was my dear grandmother looking at me, and 
did she see me sitting there so sad ? I was sure- 
she was not angry with me for thinking of Chris* 
tina, for she had forgiven her. 



CHAPTEE Vni. 

FouB weeks had passed since my grandmother's- 
death. I was there when they bnried her in the 
cemetery of the next village. The good old clergy- 
man prayed as fervently for peace for the departed 
one as if the greatest penitent were at his feet, 
and Heinz seemed to forget she had been a Jewess; 
he was crying bitterly. The summer flowers were 
already blooming on the fresh mound ; they came 
up of their own accord from the ground, like 
bright visions of her who was sleeping beneath 
them, and looked up into the sunny world. 

The lovely Dierkhof was now in the height of 
beauty ; it lay in the midst of a peach-coloured 
bed ; the heath was beginning to blossom, and the^ 
swarms of bees, which untU now had buzzed about 
in the fields amongst the buckwheat, spread them- 
selves over the unbounded honey-yielding plains. 
The humming, the ancient monotonous melody 
on the heath was heard again ! My favourites, the 
bine butterflieB, were flying about in the air in 
great numbers j gold-green beetles were crawling* 
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over the sandy tracts, and the beautiful admiral, 
the peacock, and the brimstone were flitting about 
among the wild and garden flowers. 

I used to run after the butterflies, catch them, 
examine their beautiful coloured wings, and then 
let them go again. I had often spent half the day 
chasing them over the heath, but now everything 
was changed. I liked sitting in my grandmother's 
room, which, with its old-fashioned Jewish furni- 
ture, had a curious charm for me. Everything 
stood or lay in its old place ; not a piece of fur- 
niture had been moved. The old clock was wound 
up regularly, and, that nothing might be wanting 
to enhance the belief that the dead woman still 
moved in the old room. Use had replaced the 
<;andles in the silver candelabra. 

She unlocked a chest ; the compartments were 
mostly empty. My grandmother, when she fled 
from the worlds had thrown aside all unnecessaries. 
But so much the more interesting to me were 
every little piece of old letter, and every withered 
flower. 

Several dresses, which my grandmother had 
never worn while living at the Dierkhof, hung in 
XI cupboard. One day Use took out a black woollen 
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dress^ unpicked it, and then began cutting it out. 
She had learnt dressmaking while living in the 
town, and she was very proud of it. I was very- 
much taken aback when she suddenly told me to 
try the dress on ; the thing looked like a cuirass. 

'^ Oh ! Use, I do not like this at all,'' I protested ^ 
and I pulled fearfully at the tight neck-band which 
was throttling me, while with my elbows I did all 
in my power to burst the narrow sleeves. 

" Oh ! what ! you will soon get accustomed to 
it,'* she said quietly, and went on cutting out. 

We were sitting in the yard under the oaks, 
where I had carried out a table and chairs. Oat 
on the plain it was very hot under the scorching 
mid-day sun, but here it was shady, cool, and 
quiet ; only the bees were buzzing, and the young 
magpies were chattering in the nest up above. 
I had my enormous round, brovm, straw hat in my 
hands, which Use about five years ago had got 
from the town, and was, at her command, taking 
off the red ribbon which had been my great de- 
Hght. 

Then Heinz came back from the next village^ 
and put a letter down before Use. 

My father had, on receiving the telegram telling 
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liim of my grandmother's death, written^ and said 
it was with great grief that he was prevented from 
attending her funeral. Since then the correspon- 
dence between him and Use had been pretty 
regalar; but what it was about I did not know. I 
was not allowed to see it, but this much I knew, 
that onlj five days had elapsed since Use had 
written to my father, and now she was reading the 
answer. 

^^ There is nothing in it,^' she said, and put the 
letter in her pocket. '^ The day after to-morrow 
we are going away — that is all.*' 

I dropped my hat and the scissors. 

" We are going away,*' I repeated breathlessly. 
'' You are going away with Heinz. Ton wifl 
leave me all by myself at the Dierkhof." 

"Oh! yes, the poor Dierkhof would be well 
looked after," and for the first time since my 
grandmother^s death there was a smile on her 
face. " Silly little thing, you are to go away." 

I jumped up, and threw back my chair so 
violently that it clattered down on the ground. 

" I — where to then ? ^' I burst forth. 

*^ To the town," was the laconic reply. 

The sunny moor and the mighty rustling 
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oaks seem to swim before my eyes, the dreadfully 
<bjrk back-room baunted me, and I saw the damp 
little garden in the midst of the four walls which 
were overgrown with green. 

'^ And what am I to do in the town ? " I asked. 

«' Learn/' 

*^ I will not go, Use ; of that you may be quite 
aure,*' I said, decidedly, whilst I was struggling 
with the hot, bitter tears which would come into 
my eyes, ** Do what you like with me — ^but you 
will see that at the last moment I will cling to the 
^te-post. How can you have the heart to send 
me away ? '* 

In desperation I shook Heinz, who was standing 
like a statue with his mouth wide open, by the 
;Sirm« 

** Do you not hear then — am I to be sent away ? 
Will you allow it, Heinz ? '' 

" Is it really true then. Use ? " he asked, sorrow- 
iully, folding his big hands together. 

*' Well, I never saw two such babies — ^you are 
acting just as if the little one were going to have 
her head cut o£E," she said, crossly, but I saw very 
well that my violence had rather unnerved her. 
** Now, Heinz, do you think she can pass the 
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whole of her life like a heathen, running about all * 
day long over the heath, and coming home in the- ' 
evening barefooted, with her shoes and stockings 
in her hand? She knows nothing, and can do 
nothing, and if she sees a stranger she runs away 
like a wild cat. What will be the end of it all? 
It has always been a great anxiety to me, and 
many a sleepless night I have passed in conse- 
quence, but as long as her grandmother was alive 
I could not go away — now that is over, and wild 
horses could not keep me from it. Be sensible, 
there is a good child," she said to me, and took me 
on her lap like a little child. " I am going to 
take you to your father; you will only have to- 
stay there two years, and learn what is necessary, 
and then if you do not like it there, you shall 
come back to the Dierkhof, and we will live 
together; do you understand?" 

Two years ! It seemed a life time ! Twice the 
heath would be in bloom, the storks would gt>- 
away and come back again, and I should not be at 
the Dierkhof; I should be shut up between four- 
walls, knitting those hateful stockings, or learning 
how to write, or repeating Bible proverbs. I 
shuddered, and determined to resist unto the last.. 
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'^ Use, you might just as well bury me in the 
cemetery at once/' I said, defiantly. " You shall 
not take me to that dreadful back-room ^' — 

" Nonsense/' she interrupted. '' Do you think 
your father can take it away in a box ? He has 
gone away, and everything is altered ; He is now 
living in K — /' 

I could see the brown, curly head, with his high 
white forehead, looking at me scornfully ; it 
always appeared unexpectedly, and this time it 
frightened me so that I got red all over. 

" My father does not care for ine," I said, and I 
nestled into Use. 

'' We shall soon see," she answered, with a half 
suppressed sigh ; but she threw back her head, 
and pushed me away from her. 
"Must I really go ? Oh ! Ilse ''— 
'* You must, my child. Now be good, and do not 
make my life miserable. Think of your grand- 
mother ; she would have wished it.'' 

She sewed the second sleeve into the black dress 
with increased energy. Heinz put his pipe, which 
had gone out, into his pocket, and crept away. 
Towards evening I saw him sitting down on the 
other side by the mounds; he had his arms 
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crossed under his knees, and was staring aimlessly 
out into the far distance. I ran over to him, and 
sat down beside him, and now the tears which I 
had kept back in Use's presence flowed copiously. 
The blue sky had not seen such a painful parting 
for a long time. 

The next day the sitting-room looked miserable. 
A large wooden box which Use was packing was 
on the floor. 

"Now, look here/' she said, as she held up a 
lot of checked bed-ticks, ** is that not something to 
be proud of? There is some substance there. I 
never could bear the bedclothes in which our 
grandmother used to sleep." 

She contemptibly pushed on one side some very 
flne embroidered sheets. 

'^Tou are to have the new sheets; I have 
gradually made them for the house since we have 
been at the Dierkhof . Mind you take care of 
them.'' 

A heap of ugly stockings made out of sheep's 
wool was also put into the box, and took up 
a good deal of room. For years Use had been 
preparing all these things for me, which were now 
to make such a show in the world. Then there 
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were enormous feather beds, rolled up into a ball 
And sewn up in sack-cloth-Hquite a cargo ! 

All these preparations made me feel very sick at 
heart, and although there were moments when 1 
felt more light-hearted and was full of expecta- 
tions and hopes, still they came and went like 
lightning ; strange thoughts — my eyes fell every 
time on my shoes, which I examined. They were 
now well stretched, and gave my feet plenty of 
room. I stepped as heavily as I could, and tried 
to comfort myself with thinking the nails did not 
make near such a clatter as they did four weeks 
ago. But that was not much good, and so I went 
to Use and timidly asked her to get me a new pair 
of shoes. But what a storm I brought on my 
head ! She took off one of my shoes and held it 
up to the light. 

'* Such strongly made shoes and such soles you 
could not get anywhere ! '' she said. " You will 
be able to wear them at least two years longer. 
You do not want any new ones.'* 

And so the matter ended. 

The morning really came when I was to leave my 
beloved Dierkhof . Long before four o^clock I was 
up and running over the dewy heath. I looked 
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lovingly at the thousand little tufts of heather^ 
and at the vapoury peat-bog: ; then I shook the old 
fir so hard in my sorrow at parting from it, that 
the few last remaining needles, of the past winter 
fell down on my head. Spitz had come with me, 
and was barking and jumping about like mad — ^he 
thought all my vehement gestures were done for 
his particular amusement. I made a gay wreath, 
and laid it round Mieke's horns ; she looked up 
sleepily, but was too comfortable to give me even 
a low " moo,'^ as thanks or good-bye. 

Then Use put on my new black dress, and tied a 
broad snow-white ruffle, out of my grandmother's 
chest, round my neck — my dark brown face looked 
out above it like a hazel nut which had fallen off on 
to a little heap of snow. On the top of that was 
my enormous brown straw hat which Use had 
trimmed with a black ribbon. I must certainly 
have presented a remarkable appearance, very 
much like a small mushroom with a large head, 
which had always amused me so much. 

After breakfast, which I ate amidst tears. Use 
brought a bonnet box out, and took from it a 
violet taffeta hat. 

'^ That was my best hat in Hanover," she re- 
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marked, walking to the glass, and putting this 
wonderful silk pyramid carefully on her head. 
** One cannot go out without a hat in towns, that 
is the fashion now." 

I looked shyly up at her, naturally I knew 
nothing of fashion. I had no idea that beyond 
the heath there was a power before which people 
bow unresistingly, and by which they allow them- 
selves to be ruled according to any fancy in vogue 
at the time. So that my respect for this tower- 
like erection was not in the least diminished ; but 
it had evidently suffered both as to shape and 
novelty by its having been shut up for twenty 
years in a bonnet box. Dse did not seem to think 
80. She carefully arranged the faded trinming, 
threw back the strings, put a large black shawl 
round her shoulders, and thus we sallied forth. 

Heinz and a peasant boy from the next village 
carried the luggage. Use pushed me gently, but 
firmly, out of the front door, at whose threshold I 
felt as if firmly rooted. I heard her turn the key 
in the door behind me, then Ilse drove back the 
fowls and ducks, which seemed anxious to follow 
us ; they cackled and screamed loudly, and Mieke 
joined in the chorus by lowing from inside the barn. 
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The wicket gate was also shut and padlocked, 
and now I was wandering from tke paradise of my 
childhood, the same way as Miss Streit had once 
gone before. 

I cannot think how ever I left Heinz. My only 
remembrance of that sunny day is veiled by a mist 
of tears. I know that I embraced the dear old 
fellow, who was crying bitterly, with both arms ; 
and in spite of my huge hat, buried my face in his 
old coat, while he, surrounded by a number of 
staring boys, held a blue-checked handkerchief to 
his eyes as I got into the carriage which was to 
take us to the nearest stage. 



CHAPTER IX. 

It was about the middle of the day when we 
reached the station at K — , very tired and stiflF, 
after having passed nearly the whole of the pre- 
vious day and night in the train. The novelty of 
everything around me had almost made me forget 
my sorrow. The sun was shining full on us ; it 
seemed as if it would burn up the train as it 
whirled along, together with the houses of the 
town we were fast approaching. 

** To Dr. von Sassen/' said Use, authoritatively, 
to the two men who were taking our belongings 
on a little cart. 

*'I do not know him ! " answered one of them. 

Use gave the number of the house. 

" Oh ! the great seed place — the firm Claudius ? 
All right," he said respectfully. 

And the cart rolled off. 

On reaching the promenade, which was between 
the town and station, we were nearly suffocated 
with the dust which covered the grass, and lay 
heavy and grey on the pretty chestnut trees above 
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our heads, as though it had been raining ashes. 
Here there was a breath of air stirring, but when 
lye reached the streets we had to go through, they 
were dreadfully sultry and hot. Here and there, 
at the end of the narrow streets, a large square 
dazzling in the sun was to be seen. I thought the 
pavements would catch fire. How I longed for 
. the glowing heath with its refreshing breeze, and 
the rustling oaks round the Dierkhof I 

" This is horrid, Hse," I groaned, as she seized 
my hand and drew me on to the pavement. 

A carriage came dashing round the corner at 
that moment. Until then we had met very few 
people; the midday heat had made the streets 
quiet and deserted. Suddenly in the distance we 
heard the sound of fifes and drums. 

" The parade ! '' said Hse, listening and smiling 
— old remembrances of Hanover, five-and-twenty 
years ago, were aroused in her mind. 

The noise came nearer, and suddenly a crowd 
was seen in the street. 

'* There — just look I She looks as if she had 
just come out of the ark ! " exclaimed a boy, who 
stood in front of Use. 

He put his two hands on the top of his head to 
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imitate her hat, and made a grimace. They all 
began to laugh, and even our two porters smiled. 

" Street boys ! ^' said Use, contemptuously, and 
-raised her head higher, while we, to my great 
satisfaction, turned down a quiet street. "The 
people are better mannered in Hanover. I never 
knew such a thing happen there ! " 

I trembled all over, and felt most depressed. 
Jlse, my sacred, respected Use, had been laughed 
at ! I pressed her right hand, which until now 
had protected and guided me, caressingly against 
my cheek, and dragged my weary feet mechanically 
.after me. 

The noise behind us gradually decreased, and at 
last the men stopped in a very silent street, with 
big houses on either side. 

We were standing before a gloomy-looking stone 
iouse. Several windows on the ground floor had 
iron bars in front of them, and there were steps 
with iron railings leading up to the front door. The 
old house, with its broad, massive build, might 
indeed look imposing, but I took a great dislike to 
the barred windows, the black walls, on which the 
sun never shone, and the carved wooden door^ 
with its huge brass knocker. 
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There, Ilse, you see I was right about the back 
room/' I said, desperately. " Let us go back 
again/' 

'' Wait ! " she said, and dragged me up the- 
steps. 

The porters took the luggage on their shoulders- 
and followed us. Use rang the bell. The door 
was immediately opened by an old man, who told 
us to go in. We went into an unusually high hall.. 
We were standing on polished Mosaic tiles; the 
broad, winding staircase was of stone, and in the 
background were the two porters in the middle of 
the hall. AU this stone work made it feel very 
cool, but there were shadows, like the dim^ 
religious light in a church, where the bright sun 
never shines. 

'' The Firm aaudius," said Dse. 

The man nodded, and, with visible dislike^ 
stepped back to make room for the heavily-laden 
men. 

" Does Dr. von Sassen live here ? *' 

** No, not here I " he said, quickly, and barred 
the way by stretching out his arms. '* Dr. von. 
Sassen lives in the Carolinenlust. You must goto* 
the corner of the street and turn to the right J 
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*'Good gracious, we shall have to go out in 
ihe dreadful heat again/' said Use, casting a 
glance at me. 

^I am very sorry/' said the old man discom- 
posed, and shrugging his shoulders ; " at all events,. 
there is no way through this house. And you 
ought to know there is a side door for all these 
kind of things, for packages ! " he continued,. 
pointingto the porters with the luggage. 

Just as he was raising his voice and grumbling, 
a dog in the background began to bark loudly. 
There were steps leading down to a door ; on these 
steps was an old lady in a black silk dress and 
a gaudy cap, who was carefully wiping the paws 
of a pretty little dog, which had just run in. 

*' Oh I let the people go this way, Erdmann ! '*' 
she said, kindly. 

** But, Miss Fliedner, just look at the dust ! *' he 
protested, as if we had all the dust in the world on 
our dresses and shoes, and were going to shake it 
off on his clean, polished floor. ''And if Mr. 
Claudius is in the back room and sees them go across 
the yard he will make a fuss. Miss Eliedner.'' 

** I will send Dorte with a broom to sweep up^ 
and I will bear all the blame," she said to him. 
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'*And besides, Mr. Claudius is not in the back 
room — ^for in five minutes he will be driving to 
Dorontheenthal/' 

She opened the door leading into the yard her- 
self, and beckoned to us to come across the hall. 
A slight smile crossed her face as Use strode over 
and bowed her tower-Hke head in acknowledgment; 
but she turned quietly away, and went up the 
steps again with the barking dog in her arms. 

" A sensible women," said Use to herself, as the 
door closed behind us. 

The sound of the word "hof" immediately 
elated me. I at once seemed to see the dear old 
Dierkhof rising up before me; but there was not 
much resemblance to it in the bare square we 
-stepped into. It consisted of the front part of the 
house; two wings adjoining that, and in the back- 
ground there was a long wall. 

In the left wing there was a large wide open 
door through which the houses of the neighbour- 
ing street could be seen. ' 

Piles of new boxes were heaped up on the 
cleanly swept floor, and the absence of all blinds 
^d curtains proved that the back building was the 
-warehouse of the Firm Claudius. 
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'Just as we got into the yard a coachman led a 
pair of fiery horses out of the stable and harnessed 
them to a pretty light carriage which was standing 
before the coach-house. 

The porters went directly up to a door in the 
wall and we followed them. 

Suddenly we heard a voice saying rather 
crossly — 

** Why, where are you going ? " 

I drew my hat down over my eyes and turned away 
my head. I at once recognised the voice of the old 
gentleman with the brown hat, butit did uot sound 
so sofb now as it had a month ago on the heath.. 
He was in the back room, and now *' there would 
be a fuss " as the old man in the house had said. 

The two men stood still as if under military 
orders, and did not dare to go a step further. But 
Ilse turned resolutely round — 

" We want to go to Dr. von Sassen's. Can we 
go this way ? '^ she asked civilly. 

She received no answer ; but the gentleman 
assented by a movement of his hand, and Use, 
without any further delay, opened the door, and 
the two porters went in. Now, as yesterday 
morning, at the Dierkhof, she was obliged to push 
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me over the threshold, for I stood as if fixed 
there. 

My eye, accustomed to the uniform gray and the 
unbroken glow of the heath, was fixed on the sea 
of colours with which the wide plot before me 
literally swam. It seemed to me incredible that 
these numerous coloured broad streams of flowers 
-were nothing more than umbelliferous flowers and 
plants placed close together. Now for the first 
time I understood how people could write of and 
imagine all the wonders of fairyland — ^this great 
flower-bed seemed to me like a magic island in the 
midst of the new world, that until now had 
appeared to me so ugly and grey with dust. 

At my feet was a bed of heliotrope, which scented 
the air, and seemed to have an intoxicating effect 
on me. The dusty, hot streets, the unpleasant 
impressions of the journey, the dreadful noise of 
^'the parade/^ the insolent street boys and the 
horrors of the back-room were all forgotten ! My 
hat was no longer a fixture. I took it off and 
tossed it up in the air. 

" Oh ! Ilse, I should like to throw myself in the 
midst of the fiowers, and let them cover me up ! '* 
I said, joyfully. 
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And you were just going to/^ she said, dryly, 
^nd thought it better to hold me on by my skirt. 

With the exception of the buzzing of the bees, 
«id the rushing of distant water, it was very 
•quiet in the garden. The birds had gone back to 
the cool bushes, and men were taking their after- 
noon nap. Only an elderly man, in the costume 
of a gardener, came out of one of the greenhouses 
as we went by, and showed the porters the nearest 
way to the " Carolinenlust/' Use thanked him. 

''Very welcome, madam!" he said, in a 
peculiarly soft voice. 

That was too much for the honest Ilse. 

''Ton must not think because I have on a 
grand hat that I am a lady. I come from the 
heath, and my father was a broom-maker,'^ she 
fiaid, and went on. 

We came to a river, crossed by a pretty little 
iron bridge. It cut off the flower-beds. This side of 
the river was planted with bashes, and between 
the openings one could see groups of trees, care- 
fully kept lawns, and gravel paths. 

I took fright and rushed behind Ilse, when we 
had crossed the bridge. I could hear a laugh 
resounding everywhere, that laugh which I had 
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heard a month ago, and which I knew I never 
should forget. 

It was useless my hiding, for where the laugh 
was there were the scornful eyes of which I had 
such a horror. Ilse's broad, angular figure quite^ 
concealed my small body. We went on through 
shady alleys arid cool groves — we could hear loud 
exclamations, laughing and talking more dis*^ 
tinctly, and suddenly we saw coloured hoops 
whirl over the gravel path where we had just been 
walking. 

One of the hoops went in a wrong direction, and 
rolled away into the grove. A young, well-built 
lady and a tall man in light summer attire- 
followed it with their arms and sticks raised in the 
air, and went in among the bushes where it had 
disappeared— the tall gentleman was young Mr.. 
Claudius, and the young lady with him, v^ith her 
svdft little foot in a neat shoe, and with her light, 
wavy hair, appeared to me, vrith her clear laugh, 
insuflFerable, although I had not even seen her 
face. I was put out; I grumbled, and did not 
know why, and I breathed more freely because I 
could now go on vnthout being obliged to meet the- 
young gentleman. 
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I looked round from behind Use and saw some 
more young ladies standing about, but one sur- 
passed them all, a tall, well-proportioned figure in 
a white dress, over which she had thrown a red 
jacket, embroidered in gold. There was something 
majestic in her movements and haughty bear- 
ing, which sprang from self-assurance and conceit. 

** Good gracious ! " she cried out in comic 
amazement, and clasped her hands as Use, pre- 
ceded by the porters, came within sight, then she 
liroke into a loud fit of laughter. 

rise looked round, comprehending the situation ; 
fJiB bedding was coming undone, and hanging 
down over the porter's head in a most ridiculous 
izianner. 

In a second we were surrounded by the ladies. 

*• Good gracious, Leonora, what are you pulling 
at me for, and hanging on to my dress like a little 
child 9 ^' said Use, angrily. She shook me off and 
pushed me on. 

How ashamed I did feel ! In one hand I held 
my hat, and in the other the large white ruff, 
which had, goodness knows how, come off. If I 
had been standing in a pillory, in my agony of 
shyness, I should not have felt more tortured or 
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tincomfortable than I did under the eyes of these 
strange, inquisitive girls. 

" Why, it is a little gipsy ! " two of them 
suddenly exclaimed as I raised my head and looked 
at them. • 

*'What next will you sayP Gipsy girl, 
indeed ! ^' said Use, very indignantly ; " she is Dr. 
von Sassen's child.'* 

'* What, the mummy has got children f " inter- 
rupted the tall young lady, in a tone of surprise, 
while her lips quivered with suppressed laughter ; 
the others, however, drew back a little, and their 
looks changed, I might almost say, to respectful 
ones. 

At that moment the young gentleman appeared 
on the scene. I looked down at my shoes, whose 
broad toes looked excessively large on the bright 
gravel, while almost unconsciously 1 pulled my 
black dress to try and make it longer, if only an 
inch. 

The gentleman threw up the hoop as he 
walked back, and caught it again with a graceM 
movement, although the young lady next him 
tried in vain to catch the pretty thing with her 
white hands. Suddenly his eye fell upon me. He 
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looked very siirprised, and his large brown eyes 
rested on me inquiringly, then he hurried up to 
me, exclaiming, in great astonishment, ^' It is the 
•* Haideprinzesschen/ " 

*' Who ? *' said the tall young lady. 

*'Why, you know, Charlotte, the 'Haide- 
prinzesschen ; ' surely I told you of the barefooted 
little girl who ran wild on the heath." 

He laughed. 

** How on earth did the little pearl- vendor get 
tereP'' 

The rudeness with which he made remarks 
about me, and in my presence, and the ill-con- 
sealed astonishment of this conceited young man 
%t my appearance in his garden, made me lose 
blue little self-possession I had left ; but . the 
iesignation *' little pearl- vendor " made my blood 
boil. 

** It is not true ! " I burst out ; " I did not sell 
you the pearls. Tou know I threw your thalers 
away." 

Charlotte smiled, and came laughingly up to me. 

** What fun ! why the little girl is proud,'* she 
cried. 

She bent down and stroked my head with her 
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long thin hand^ but in the same way that 011& 
would stroke a favourite dog. 

**What do you think of the latest news^ 
Dagobert ? The old mummy has started a family 
— ^that pretty little thing is Dr. von Sassen^a 
daughter." 

" Impossible ! " he exclaimed, in unbounded 
astonishment. 

" And what is there so very wonderful in that P ** 
said Use, drily. " Do you suppose because the 
little girl has not got on such a jacket as that " — 
pointing to Charlotte's elegant costume — **that 
she cannot be a gentleman's daughter ? " 

That young lady laughed loudly ; this cutting 
rebuke seemed to amuse her very much. 

" But what do you look like, Leonora? " scolded 
Ilse. " Next you will take off your shoes and 
stockings ! " 

She put the ruff round my neck, placed both of 
her hands on the top of my head^ and fastened on 
my hat. I looked up anxiously at the ladies, for 
they must have noticed my ridiculous appearance 
— they would be sure to laugh at me ; but not one 
muscle in their faces was moving, on the contrary, 
they looked quite as grave as if a real princess 
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-were making her toilette in their presence. Only 
Charlotte showed an inclination to laugh. 

" Poor little thing ! '^ she said, in a tone of deep 
compassion ; but she added, in a lively way, '* So 
•* Haideprinzesschen ' is going to live with her 
father?'' 

*' Of course,'* replied Ilse, shortly ; " who else 
should she live with ? But I should be glad if 
you would allow us to pass now, as we are very 
idred. Is that the Carolinenlust, or whatever the 
place is called, there ? " she asked, pointing to a 
sort of dull white streak which could be seen over 
the hedges and tops of the trees. 

"I will show you the way," said the young 
man, very politely. 

His manner had suddenly changed, he did not 
-even look scornfully at Use's unfortunate head- 
:gear, which had evidently caused him considerable 
amusement. 

My heart swelled with pride. Who could my 
&ther be that his name sufficed at once to obtain 
respect for myself and Use ? The ladies nodded 
farewell as we walked off under the guidance of 
the gentleman, straight across the gravel, and 
^disappeared among the yews. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was only a short way tlirough the deepening^ 
twilight, but my heart beat fast the while. Use 
stepped bravely out, and never turned round. 
We had hardly got out of sight of the bevy of 
young ladies, than the young man bent down and 
looked roguishly up at me. 

*' Is ' Haideprinzesschen ' still angry with me P '* 
he asked, in a low tone. 

I shook my head. How strange it is that a few 
half-whispered words should make one's heart 
beat so. 

Suddenly the Carolinenlust appeared in front 
of us. It would not have surprised me in the 
least if Mrs. Holle had nodded to me from one 
of the top windows, and asked me to shake up 
her feather bed and sweep out her room, I seemed 
under a charm, and the house in front of us was 
no way calculated to break the spell. What didT 
then know of the " Eenaissance,'' or of any other 
style of architecture? To me the fairy-like 
appearance was not spoilt by any knowledge of 
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art, I saw columns rising in the air, as soft and 
flexible as if they were made of wax, and not of 
stone. I saw pillars and cornices carved and 
adorned with fruit and flowers, and between them 
the large, shining window-panes. It was quite a 
little castle, so beautifully carved and embellished 
that one might imagine it a masterpiece of the 
preceding century. 

Its shadow was reflected on the silver water, 
which, enclosed by a stone baluster, flowed in 
front of it. The pond, ornamented with stone 
statues and yew pyramids, stretched out in a fan- 
like shape, and grass plots were seen in the rather 
narrow parterre, which was surrounded by a broad 
path ; but deep shadows were falling on the gravel. 
The little castle lay concealed, like a pearl in the 
green waves, in the midst of the trees, which 
towered above it in the back-ground. A silver 
pheasant darted into the bushes, and a peacock 
was strutting about before the door, openiog it3 
beautiful tail, whilst a grey crane was standing 
motionless on one leg near the pond, and had its 
callow, red head on one side — ^it came gravely up 
to us, began to dance, and made the most ridiculous 
bows^ as if it were the " master of the ceremonies '* 
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at the castle. Wonder upon wonder to my inex- 
perienced eyes. 

The porters had put our luggage in the hall of 
the ground floor 5 we paid them, and then went 
upstairs. We went past some doors, into the 
Belletage. These doors were, in a most peculiar 
way, sealed with large official seals — broad, white 
strips of paper were pasted over the locks. We 
stopped at the second floor. The young man opened 
a door and we went in, while he, bowing, went 
away and shut the door noiselessly behind him. 

Suddenly I was seized with a dreadful fear. At 
home ! I had justly felt that my father did not 
want me, and I should be a burden to him, and 
that he would prefer my always being on the 
heath ; and the astonishment which had every- 
where been evinced on seeing me and hearing who 
I was convinced me that he had never said a 
syllable about his child. And now I was standing 
in his room, and was looking anxiously into the 
world in which he lived and moved. How strange 
and incomprehensible everything that I saw 
seemed ! The walls of the large room into which 
we had stepped were covered from top to bottom 
with books, " with as manv books as there were 
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tuffcs of heather on the moor." There was only 
the space for the four windows, with green 
curtains, and two doors. The door on the left 
hand side was thrown open ; another room with 
a skylight could be seen. The siun streamed in 
from the dome at the top of the ceiling, and 
poured down on a pale, erect, long-legged human 
heing, and also on the pictures of women with 
long, flowing garments. 

In a niche of one of the windows in the room 
with the books was a writing-table, at which a 
gentleman was sitting writing. He had not 
noticed us as we came in, for while we were 
istanding at the threshold we could hear the 
incessant scrawl of his pen — it made me very 
nervous. I do not know whether it was the 
strangeness and novelty of the surrounding, or 
the feeling that overcame me — the fear of my 
&ther ; but Ilse, the usually determined, resolute, 
-decided Ilse, hesitated a moment, but then she 
took my hand and led me to the window. 

" Good-morning, sir ; here we are ! " she said. 

It seemed to me that her deep, although rather 
wavering, voice resounded like thunder in the quiet 
room. 
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My father peered above the pile of papers, and 
looked at us ; then he jumped up like a shot. 

" Ilse ! ^' he cried, in undeniable fiight, 

*'Tes, sir, it is Use," she said, quietly; ''and 
this is Leonora, your only child, who has not 
seen her father for fourteen years. That is a 
long time, sir, and not to be wondered at if you 
have both forgotten each other." 

He was silent, and passed bis hand repeatedly^ 
over his forehead, as if it were very diflS.cult for 
him to collect himself and to realize our presence. 
He pushed back my hat and looked into my face^ 
and I said to myself, inwardly feeling a little 
frightened, that such a thin, sunken face as my 
father^s was seldom seen, but he had the same 
beautiful eyes as my grandmother. 

'* So you are, Leonora," he said, kindly, and 
kissed me. '' She is small, Ilse, I think she is 
smaller than my wife was," he sighed. " How old 
is the child?" 

" Seventeen, sir ! I told you that in two of mjr 
letters." 

*' Oh \ " he said, and again passed his hand over 
his forehead ; then he interlaced his fingers and 
made his knuckles crack — ^he was the picture of a. 
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man suddenly aroused from a dream and brought 
fiw5e to face with stern reality. *' You are tired, 
my dear ; I am sorry I have kept you staaiding so^ 
long ! '* he said to me, in a very polite tone, after 
he had been walking quickly up and down. 

In the middle of the room there was a table 
covered with books and papers ; my father passed 
us the easy chairs which were near the table. 

*' Please be careful. Use I " he cried out, in an 
agony, as Use unceremoniously put her basket down 
on an open manuscript. His thin hands trembled 
as he carefully removed the little basket, and an 
anxious mother could not have more carefully 
examined the features of her sick child than my 
father did the apparently old paper after he had 
taken off the basket. 

I looked at Ilse ; she was quite calm, evidently 
she was accustomed to my father's peculiarities. 

*^ Come, sit down and rest,'' he said, as he saw 
that I hesitated to sit down. *' Then we will go- 
bo the hotel "— 

"Go to the hotel, sir?" asked Ilse, quietly- 
«* What is the child to do in a hotel ? That will 
cost you a pretty penny for two years.'* 

My father literally reeled back. 
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Two years? What are you talking of, IlseP" 
I am only saying what I have been writing to 
you for ten years — ^we have come here with all our 
belongings. Once for all, I will not allow the 
child to run wild on the heath any longer. Just 
look at Leonora! She can scarcely read — and 
write — you should see her scrawl. She can climb 
trees and look into the nests, but she knows 
nothing about sewing or knitting the heel of a 
stocking. Do what I could I have not been able 
to teach her, and she runs away from a stranger as 
she would from a mad dog, and cannot even say 
' good- morning.' And that is the only child of 
Dr. von Sassen. Tour wife would turn in her 
grave if she only knew it." 

It did not occur to my father to look at me at 
this flattering description. 

'* That may be all perfectly true and correct," 
he cried, and put his hands up to his head ia 
despair. " But, Dse, what am I to do with the 
child?'' 

Until now I had listened quietly to the conyersa- 
tion, but suddenly I burst forth — 

'' Oh, how dreadful this is ! '* I said, and my 
Toice trembled with pain and fear. " Do not be 
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alarmed, father, you shall not see me again ! I 
will go back at once, even if I have to run on 
foot to the heath. Heinz is there, he will be 
delighted if I go back ; and you may rely on my 
being industrious, father, I will sew and knit,. 
and I will never be a burden to you." 

" Be quiet, child,'* said Use^ rising with tears in 
her eyes. 

But two strong arms were already round me^ 
my head was resting on my father's breast. He 
threw my hat on to the floor and pressed me ta 
his heart. 

*'No, no, my child, my poor little Lorchen, I 
did not mean that," he said, greatly agitated. 
It was a curious fact, but it seemed as if my 
words had first brought him to a full conscious- 
ness of affairs. '^You are to stay with me. 
Use, is not her voice exactly like her mother's? 
it has the same silvery tone I she shall stay with 
me; she cannot certainly go back to the heath. 
"But, my good Use, what am I to do ? This is not 
my home, I am only a temporary guest here — 
-what can I do about that ? " 

'* Leave that to me, sir,'' replied Hse, resolutely ; 
she had quite regained her self-confidence. ^' I 
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-can stay here for a week easily, thongh probably 
Heinz will do somethiDg stupid in my absence, and 
I will arrange everything. The child has not come 
empty-handed." 

She drew a paper from her basket and gave it 
to my father ; it was my grandmother's wilL I 
raised my head and gave him her la«t message. 

" My poor mother did not die mad, then ? " he 
inquired. 

^' No," said Use, ^^ she was as sane as ever she 
was, and put her house in order before she died. 
Eead that ; there were no legal witnesses there, 
but she knew you would respect her last wishes.'* 

" Of course." 

He opened the paper and skimmed over the first 
few lines. 

^' I am glad of this. Use,'' he said, " you cer- 
tainly deserve to have the Dierkhof ." 

" Do you really think so, sir ? K I were in your 
place I should think, ' Oh I Use stayed with the 
old lady to get the farm out of her ' " — 

" I should not dream of such a thing " — 

" But I should. I shall not take the Dierkhof ; 
with your permission it shall be Leonora's ; she 
must have some place of refuge, some little piece of 
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land slie can call her own, to which she can retire 
if she does not care for living in the world. If 
you will allow me to stay at the Dierkhof and 
keep things in order there until I die, that will be 
■quite enough for me. I should have torn the 
paper up directly my dear lady's eyes were closed, 
but I could not as there is something else on it," 

My father read on farther, ** You do not mean 
to say there was still any property left?'* he 
exclaimed in the greatest astonishment. "You 
Always wrote and told me that my mother lived 
-entirely on her pension and on the small proceeds 
of the Dierkhof." 

" And that was perfectly true, sir ; at iBrst some 
•extra money came in once or twice, but, as I under- 
43tand nothing at all of such matters, when my 
mistress left off writing her own letters not a penny 
more was received. The doctor first explained to 
me that one has to cut off those little printed 
papers and get change for them/' 

" Have you brought the papers with you ? " 

** Yes," she said, though in rather an embarrassed 
and hesitating tone. " But I will speak out at 
once, sir," she added, resolutely. " They must 
not be made use of for the same purposes as were 
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those large sums of money which mj lady senl^ 
you constantly from Hanover ; '' and she nodded 
significantly at the adjoining room. 

My father^s sunken cheeks became crimson, and 
his eyes looked so strange, just as if he had been 
caught in the act of doing something wrong. 

'' No, no," he answered, quietly. "Do not trouble 
about that. The money is Leonora's.*' 

'^ And you will really be careful with it, and 
regularly every quarter '' — 

" No, Use, I cannot do that," he interrupted^ 
quite horrified at the idea. *^ I cannot have any- 
thing to do with money matters. My profession 
takes up my time entirely." 

" Oh, do not trouble yourself about that ; we 
will find a remedy, sir," she said, reassuringly;, 
and I observed that she seemed to breathe freely 
again. " But what are we to do now ? We can- 
not very well stay in that large room ; there is- 
neither chest of drawers nor cupboard." 

" I will take you down to my rooms in a minute. 
Have a moment's patience; I only want to shut 
up my manuscript." 

He went to the table and peered thoughtfully 
down at the papers^ and passed his hand several 
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times over liis forehead, and then down his thin, 
grey beard; then he sat down in his arm-chair 
and began to scribble. 

In the meantime Use had gone into the next 
room, and I followed her. How strange our two 
figures must have looked in the middle of this> 
room full of curiosities I can now picture to 
myself, and I still know how I looked at the 
treasures, which I then did not know what to call. 
Tou could see they were standing about any- 
where, and waiting to be put away. 

Between the hay and straw marble was seen ; 
Fompeian bronzes lay on the table, and antique 
terra-cotta — half-broken clay ornaments with just 
a vestige of colour, which I did not think worth 
looking at — ^were on the floor. Everything seemed 
broken and chipped. On a closed chest the figure 
of a woman with no hands and feet was stretched 
out. What did I know of a " Torso ? " 

"Is it possible,'' muttered Use, indignantly, 
even angrily, "that half the Jacobsohn's means 
has been wasted on these broken things ? '* 

I could not understand it either, but suddenly 
1 stood still as if fixed, and unconsciously, respect 
for these wonders and the mighty power of art 
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dawned upon me. A boy was leaning back against 
the stump of a tree, his left arm twined round a 
broken shoot of the trunk, and he was just going off 
into a sweet sleep. I stood motionless before the 
beautiful face. The lips were moying, his half- 
closed eyelids were struggling with sleep, and 
blood was running down into his little thin but 
muscular hand, and the veins were swelling under 
his skin. It was alive, as I thought, and I stepped 
back terrified. 

" You are not really afraid of it, child ? *' said 
Use. ^* It is indeed awful ! But look at your 
father. I really believe he has quite forgotten we 
are here.'' 

At this moment there was a knock at the door. 
My father did not hear it ; he went on writing. 
At the second knock Ilse called out loudly, *^Come 
in ! '' He started up, and looked mystified at the 
servant in rich livery, who had stepped in and 
was standing near the writing-table, just as he 
had done on our arrival. 

" His Highness the Duke presents his compli- 
ments, and requests the pleasure of Dr. von 
Sassen's presence at a conference to be held in 
the yellow room at five o'clock this afternoon," he 
said, bowing respectfully. 
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" Ah ! oh ! stand on one side for an answer,*' 
mj father answered, whilst he passed both his 
hands through his hair. 

The servant slipped out noiselessly. 
** We are here too, sir,'' cried Use, as he seemed 
inclined to sit down again. 

Inwardly I was laughing, but a load had also 
been removed from my chest. I was beginning 
to understand my father. It was not coldness of 
heart that had made him forget my mother and 
me ; but he was living in another world. I was 
sure of his love as long as we were together. I 
must overcome my shyness, and not be afraid of 
xny own voice. 

** Father,*' I said, as boldly as Use, and pointed 

"fco the sleeping child, while he, greatly embarrassed 

^ftoid rubbing his hands, came up to us, ^'promise 

m will not laugh at me. I thought the child 

ould wake up, or take his little hand from the 

l:>aranch ; blood is standing in it/* 

"I laugh at you, my dear little Lorchen, be- 
<^si.Ti8e you have found out my pearl, my jewel ? ^^ 
1a.o cried out delighted. He patted the yellow 
i>ciajble even more affectionately than he had my 
<^Keek8« '^ Look well at it, child ? It is a master- 
piece; it is almost divine! It existed oilq^. 
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What a find! Groodness only knows how the* 
shop-keeper came by it. This house is full of in- 
numerable treasures ; and where did I find them 
or whence was this great treasure brought 
to light the day before yesterday? Under- 
ground, in dark comers and chests, where they 
have been packed up at least thirty years, and 
forgotten all about. Such a robbery can never be 
atoned for. Oh ! those shop-keepers.*' 

This did not sound as if he were talking to me,, 
the child of the heath, who had had only one 
inexperienced glance into the kingdom of art and 
knowledge ; but I could understand him a great 
deal better than I could the strange words of the 
professor on the hill, and the unexpected find in 
the "warehouse*' seemed to have as great an 
attraction to me as the mysteries of the giants^ 
graves. 

Use was looking at me as much as to say, " So 
you are going to begin now," but she kept back 
her remark, and went on as usual with the question 
in hand. She pointed to her dusty shoes. 

" My feet are hot and tired," she said, " and I 
should be very glad of a glass of fresh water, sir.'* 

He smiled, shut up his writing-table, and took 
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US down to the ground floor. A.s we were going 
down we saw, through an open door, a room. A 
pretty little housemaid with a white apron, was 
there dusting the furniture. 

**Mi88 Eliedner has ordered two rooms to be 
prepared for the distinguished Fraulein yon 
Sassen/' she said respectfully to my father. 

I laughed in her face. The ^^distinguished 
Fraulein von Sassen'' had that very morning, when 
saying goodbye to everything, been running about 
vthe heath barefooted. 

*'The master has driven to Borotheenthal,*' 
ishe continued, ^^ and until he comes back Miss 
FUedner does not know what he would wish done ; 
but in the meantime she has made the necessary 
preparations. I have also to put on two of the 
best cloths, and then to fetch covers for two from 
the hoteV' 

My father thanked her, and then showed us his 
very elegant sitting-room. 

Shall I relate what an effect this wonder of 
lemale instinct had on the wild and spoilt child-— 
.that wonder which immediately springs from a 
^hild in a thousand ways as soon as duties await 
Jber. 
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My hands, so often " dieadfolly clamsj/' pared 
potatoes, and laid them, although perhaps timidlj,. 
on my other's plate at dinner. I jumped up and 
drew down the blind when the sun came in his 
eyes, and when an hour later he returned to his 
beloved library, I called out to him not to forget 
that he was due at the Duke's at five o'clock, and 
I asked him whether I should go up and remind 
him of it. 

He turned round with beaming eyes. 

« Thank you, Ilse,'* he said. '' With my child, 
you have brought back the happy days when I had 
my dear wife with me. Lorchen, come up punc-^ 
tually at five. I have often been so preoccupied 
that in some instances I have quite forgotten 
about my invitation.*' 

He went out. 

'^That will be all right,'' said Use contentedly,, 
and she stroked down the sleeve of her jacket. 



CHAPTER XI. 

INsAB my father's sitting-rooms was the room 
3fiss Fliedner had previously shown me^ and ad- 
joining which was a little dressing-room. It was 
a.t the soath-west comer of the house, and had 
iswo windows, with dark yellow damask curtains, 
-which were slightly faded. There was a bed with 
a yellow silk quilt, and pillows in clean linen slips 
a toilet table draped with yellow, and against the 
wall there was a smaU wooden wardrobe. 

** That bed is no good,*' said Use, whilst with 
her strong arms she dragged our enormous bundle 
into the room. " We have beds of our own, and 
beauties too.'' She turned the bolster out of the 
bed, and balanced it disdainfully on her hand. 
** And if that is not stupid! " she cried suddenly, 
as she looked into the little room. ^^ As the bed 
is now, you will be lying in a nice draught just 
under the window, and against the sheltered wall 
there is a silly wardrobe. Now, child, help a 
little; it must be moved." 

We pushed the wardrobe on one side. Use 
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put her hands up in disgust. " Well, I never, 
«ilk curtains to the windows, and behind the 
wardrobe cobwebs and such thick dust ; that is a 
nice household.'' 

I thought of the chests which had been con- 
<5ealed underground for forty years and forgotten ; 
perhaps the spiders had been just as long behind 
the wardrobe. In the midst of the thick dust and 
the long legged spiders a door was visible. 

Use opened the door at once. In a very small 
space there was a narrow perpendicular staircase 
leading up to the upper part of the house. 

" That is why the wardrobe was put there,'* said 
Use, and she shut the door again. '^It must be 
put back." 

She went out to look for a brush and dustpan. 

I softly opened the little door again. Who 
lives up there ? Perhaps the lovely Charlotte. It 
was not at all like me to be inquisitive, nor to 
listen ; that was what Use " could not abide.'* 
But before I had time to think of that my feet 
were on the bottom step. I stretched my neck as 
much as I could, stood on tiptoe, and looked up 
into the little room where it was quite dark. 
There was not a sound to be heard. My feet were 
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itching to go up further. Use would have been 
:«urprised. I was really as inquisitive as a mag- 
pie. It was dark everywhere, and I was afraid 
of ghosts, but I saw a gleam of daylight, and in 
the firm conviction that Charlotte lived up there, 
I went up step after step ; there could be not a 
ghost near that beautiful young lady. Suddenly 
I looked up just overhead, and there, between the 
threshold and the door, was a ray of light, corre- 
sponding with the one I had seen below. Perhaps 
Charlotte was sitting at the window, and I should 
be able to have a glimpse of her lovely face and 
beautiful hair without being seen. I opened the 
door as I thought noiselessly, and oh ! what a 
dreadful noise, a creaking and a crackling, and 
the door creaked as if it had not been oiled for 
ten yeai's. I soon took my hand off the handle, 
and I was so frightened, the least thing would 
have knocked me down the stairs. The door 
moved slowly back ; there was no one there. A 
black silk mantle was hanging partly before the 
door, and had caused the rustling. 

It seemed to me as if the morning red, the first 
pale dawn in which I had so often revelled on the 
lieath, was shining on the walls. 
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Wherever the eye rested nothing but bunchesi 
of roses could be seen; on the carpet with its 
paJe grey ground, on the little covered chairs, and 
even on the blinds which were drawn ; in fact it 
looked like a garden of roses. 

Near one of the windows was a dressing-table, 
with silver ornaments ; there was no other furni- 
ture besides it and the table. 

I stepped carefully in. Oh ! it had not been 
swept for a long time. " A fine household '* Use- 
would have said again. Did Charlotte like such a 
dusty atmosphere ? One half of the door was 
pushed back, and I saw two beds under a dark 
violet canopy. >'ear one of the beds was a large^ 
basket full of small pillows, over which a green 
veil had been thrown. How odd, whoever could 
live in such a room? A dreadful silence pervaded' 
it ; the blinds were not only down, but the cur- 
tains were drawn before the windows, and every 
thing looked as if it were never used. Ah ! now 
I knew what it was ; the family who lived here 
were gone away ! One thing occurred to me, I 
had no business here. But what did it matter t 
I was not going to take a pin ; I would not touch 
a thingj and so that I should not make any mark 
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on the carpet^ I took off my hob-nailed boots and 
walked about in my stockings. 

It was delightful to wander through this strange 
honse and look at all its splendonr unknown to 
any one! I was indeed in Fran HoUe's little 
«astle of velvet and silk, of gold and silver. There 
was dnst enough to be swept up, and plenty of 
beds to be shaken. I wandered alone through 
the rooms and halls ; it was so nice being qnite 
alone. 

K one of the gigantic cobwebs had fallen to 
the ground I should have heard it, the place was. 
so silent. This would have been a place for 
Heinz ; how he would have run ! but I was not 
the least bit afraid . If Fran HoUe herself had 
been sitting in her night-cap, with her long teeth 
and palsied head, next door, I should have walked 
boldly up to her and made a curtsey ; it did not 
require much pluck for that — not for that, but — 

I suddenly gave a loud shriek, which echoed 
through the empty rooms, and put my hands 
before my face. I had pushed open the door. I 
was not alone, but Fran Holle was not there either. 
A small black figure appeared at the opposite door.. 
I stood petrified, as I had done a month ago on 
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the hill, beside the imaginary Phoenician. But 
this time it was principally shame which kept me 
thus rooted to the spot ; the rooms were not unin- 
habited. What excuse could I make to the 
stranger, who was even now, no doubt, approach- 
ing me ? My heart beat loudly as I stood waiting. 
She must be going to draw my hands away from 
my face, and question me soon ; but all remained 
silent, not a step could be heard on the polished 
floor, and even the door opposite was not closed. 

With a determined movement I put an end 
to my horrible situation and looked up. The black 
figure still stood opposite me in the doorway, and 
two brown hands were uncovering her face ; then 
she threw back a mass of dark hair from her 
shoulders. Dear me, I was doing the same thing ! 
I laughed out loud. Was I really that dreadful 
little figure opposite ? I must look at myself 
closer. 

The walls of the room were covered with look- 
ing-glasses up to the ceiling; it might indeed 
wonder at the curious appearance reflected on 
all sides ! It was the " Haideprinzesschen," who 
had been represented to the young ladies as a 
timid lizard with a princess's crown. Oh ! Use, 
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ihe noted woollen stockings were dreadful ! Use's 
careful; industrious hands had put a quantity of 
them in the bottom of the box, which I was to 
wear out. What a lifetime it would take ! And 
my father really loved such a little monster, and 
wanted to keep her with him, " the distinguished 
Fraulein von Sassen ! '' He had not seen how 
funny the little red-hot ears looked peeping out 
from the white ruffle and sinking back again. It 
had not occurred to him how Use could have^ 
put one of the enormous bouquets of the black 
dress, which had become the stately figure of my 
grandmother, just on my narrow chest like a 
shield. I shook my curls and laughed, and went 
into the room in front of me. 

It went through the whole length of the house,, 
and had, facing north and south, three enormous 
glass doors leading out into the air. They were 
draped with blue silk ; the colour of those facing 
north was still perfect, but those facing south 
were faded, and looked a dirty, grey white. Here 
the fresh air blew in from all sides. 

Little fat-cheeked children, holding medals in 
their hands, smiled roguishly at me, and on the 
ceiling there were women showering down 
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flowers. The picture frames were gUt, and orna- 
mented with bosses and arabesques. The furni- 
ture was white and gold^ and the coverings were 
of blue silk. 

It was a state room, but evidently used as a 
sitting-room. The furniture was arranged in 
groups in the four corners^ and in the middle of 
the door, facing north, there was a writing table. 
It was covered with china figures and all kinds of 
fancy things, but I did not know what they were 
used for. I also saw a silver writing case, a lot 
of note-paper on which the inkstand and sand-box 
were lying ; on one of the large sheets there was 
the coat of arms with a coronet above it, and on 
the table there were envelopes with the coat of 
arms. 

A female hand had evidently been trying a pen, 
^^Sidonia, Princess of K — ," had been written 
several times, and between it the names ^^ Clau- 
dius '* and " Lothair.'' 

I stepped back. What imperial rooms could 
these be ? A princess had sat at that table, and 
had written with that golden penholder which had 
been so carelessly thrown down near an envelope. 
Her little feet had slid over the polished floor. 
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'whicli my rough woollen stockings were now rub- 
bing, and a kind, aristocratic face could be seen 
£rom the glass door ! I was seized with fright ; I 
let go the handle of the next door with trembling 
fingers. I pushed back the bolt and looked out ; 
inhere was the sunny staircase I had gone up with 
iiie young gentleman and Use. Oh ! I was stand- 
ing behind one of the doors with the seal. The 
princess had had seals fastened to the doors of the 
fitting-rooms, so that no one should go in during 
her absence. And that had not been enough, for 
here I was standing and looking round at every- 
thing which no one was intended to see. 

*^ That is as bad as stealing,'' Ilse said, when 
8he discovered I had read the strange letter. 

And was it not the same nowP I was prying 
into some strange secret, just as if I had broken 
the seal on the door. I tried to be cross with 
myself, bat I was not so good at scolding as Use, 
and my conscience did not prick me much. On 
the contrary I thought it grand that the sepals 
fastened the doors, and that no human being-^ 
perhaps not even a fly, unless it had got in through 
the keyholes-could look at everything like I was 
doing all by myself ! 
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And then I tried to imagine what the princesg 
would say if she were to look in through one of 
the glass doors. I pushed back one of the cur- 
tains ; the balcony was adjoining the doors^ and 
seemed like a little room built in the air with no 
roof. I had never seen a balcony. How nice it 
must be to go out of a hot room into the cool air, 
high above the ground ! 

Down below was the pond. The dark blue sky 

was reflected on the stiU water, on whose surface 

grotesque figures were resting as if on blue velvety 

The green grass plots, the statues standing in the^ 

glitter of the sun, the gravel paths, the sward, and 
t 
the pond were divided, and disappeared in the 

grove ; that was all very pretty, if it had not been 
for the thick green curtains — that mass of trees — 
which shut out every breath of air and destroyed 
the pretty view. Was not the beautiful princess- 
afraid that one day the tops of these trees would 
get nearer and rustle, and make her and the little 
castle believe it was the waves of the green sea^ 
It was much nicer in my dear, vdde, smooth 
heath, where the breeze rustled in the leaves, 
and where the branches could spread out where 
they liked. 
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Perhaps on tlie balcony throagh an opening in 
the trees the country could be seen ! I was foolish 
enough to turn the key and open the door a little 
way ; the warm summer air blew in a sweet smell 
of flowers from the garden. I might as well pop 
my head out for a second. Good gracious ! there 
was Use coming quickly out of the opposite bushes 
with a long-handled brush over her shoulders ! I 
shut the door, ran like mad out of the room, put 
on my shoes, and ran downstairs. I had just shut 
the door and sat down in a chair when Use came 
in. 

" I have been obliged to go across to the yard 
before I could get a brush," she said. ^*The 
house is bewitched ; the doors are all locked, and 
there is not a soul to be seen. And nice trouble 
I have had too ; the housemaid would not give 
me the brush out of respect, and that did make 
me angry ! That horrid Sunday hat I I should 
like never to put it on again ! " 

She carefully swept all the dust off the door 
turned the key twice, and then pushed the ward- 
robe back to its old place. She opened the 
bundle of bed-clothes, and put the huge feather 
beds on the top of one another on the bedstead. 
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How poor the red and white checked counterpane 
looked beside the silk damask one, and how very 
small the fine linen sheets looked beside mine, 
whose threads I could count a long way off! 

But Use looked with a partial eye on her own 
handiwork; there was a good deal of substance 
in them, and they were strong, a fact no one could 
•deny. 

** Early to-morrow morning we must go to the 
first house,'' she said, as she took a clean white 
ruffle out of the box and put it on the dressing 
table. *^ According to your father they seem to be 
very s ensible people." 

I turned this expression over in my mind. 
My father had spoken to me very indignantly 
of the long-neglected chests, and had called " the 
sensible people " shop-keepers. 

** Perhaps I shall be able to speak to the gentle- 
man himself about you," she continued. 

"For goodness' sake. Use, do not!" I ex- 
claimed. " I will run away at once, and you will 
never, never see me again." 

She looked straight at me. 

" I do not think you are quite right," she said, 
and pointed to her head. 
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^' You can think what yon like^ but 1 will not 
have it. Tou shall not say one word about me to 
the young gentleman '' — 

*' Who is thinking of that young fop, of that 
man who was playing with the hoops P Indeed 
I was not ! " 

I felt my face getting crimson. Anger, pain, 
and shame were piercing me like so many knives. 
Use was sometimes too indiscreet and rude. 

^'I meant the gentleman who called after us 
jesterday as we went across the yard,'' she went 
^n, unconcerned. 

" Oh, him," I said ; '^ you can talk to him about 
me as much as you like. He is old, quite old." 

*^And they are really the people you saw a 
month ago on the heath ? " 

I nodded my head. 

"And the old gentleman gave you the unfor- 
tunate thalers ? *' 

" Yes, Use/' 

I went to the window and looked out. I had 
just made myself very absurd. Tears were in my 
eyes. Use knew very well that I always cried when 
she was too cross with Heinz ; but that was quite 
different. We had known each other from children ; 
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but what was the strange young man to me? 
Whatever difference could it make to me if Use 
called him a fop, a stupid creature ? It was too 
absurd ; and the culmination enraged me more than 
when Use was too severe towards Heinz. 



CHAPTER Xir. 

I PELT very strange when I woke up the next 
morning. I looked at the well-known check on 
my counterpane, and was lying on a lot of feather 
beds just as if I were at the Dierkhof. The game 
of '* La grasse/' my father's reception, the broken 
marble figures, and my wandering through Prau 
Hollers rooms and halls seemed but a dream. I 
-expected every minute to hear the cocks crowing, 
I could hear the coffee-grinder on the fleet, and 
I wondered Spitz did not come and jump on my 
bed to say « Good morning." I raised myself in 
bed. No, the sun did not shine so brightly through 
the shutters. There was no carpet on the floor, 
and the waUs were not covered with flowers and 
gilding there : there was only the old picture of 
Charlemagne, the dear old thing I Here it was as 
•silent as the grave,. I had not been put into a 
dark back room; on the contrary, I was sur- 
rounded with splendour, beauty, and the sweet 
scent of flowers wherever I looked. So much the 
worse I Such splendour and magnificence did uot 
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suit me ! I laughed at my own face yesterday in 
the looking-glass; what must I seem to other 
people ? It would be much better for me to learn 
proverbs and knit stockings in a back room until 
the dreadful two years were over. I buried my 
head in the pillows. I was on the same bed I had 
slept on in the Dierkhof. I felt at home in it ; it 
looked as odd in the midst of the silk curtains and 
painted waUs as the sunburnt child of the heath 
did. 

Yesterday the new impressions had taken me 
by surprise — I had gone to sleep as one in a dream ; 
to-day, my weary spirit refreshed, I was still the 
same wild creature who tried to hide from any 
human being. 

But a little bird, like a comforter, began to sing 
and cheer me up. It was on the window sill, and 
I thought, to my great joy, that it came fix)m the 
heath, straight from the ash tree near the Dierkhof 
waU, to me. 

To my great deUght the silence was broken. 
Behind the wall where the wardrobe stood the 
deep, clear tones of a man's voice were heard 
singing a verse of a hymn. At the same time 
the door of my room was opened, and Use stood 
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listening at the threshold. She nodded good 
morning to me^ and stood still with her hands 
folded. 

"He is a good man," she remarked, in an edified 
tone, at the end of the verse, and walking up to 
my bed. " So there are other people living in the 
honse besides your father ; and what sort of people, 
I wonder ? Yesterday the house seemed to me so 
very queer and creepy.'* 

She stopped, for the voice now began a second 
verse. The pleasant twitter of the birds outside 
was hushed ; this man's powerful voice had driven 
away the little songsters. 

"Now get up child," said Ilse, after having 
listened reverently to the second verse. "I am as 
pleased at finding these people next door as if I 
had found a treasure. That was a lovely prayer ! 
Now let us begin the day's work." 

She drew up the blind and went out. I jumped 
out of bed. The fountain was sparkling like gold 
in the morning sun ; the trees and bushes were 
glittering mth the morning dew, and peacocks and 
golden pheasants were strutting over the lawns. 

While I was dressing, the voice next door con- 
tinued singing. 
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" Good gracious ! what is the man about ? ** 
said Use, looking in, frowning, as after the sixth 
verse, he began another. " I am sure it is great 
waste of time. God did not make these lovely 
morning hours to be wasted like that ! " 

Use herself had been active enough; she had 
had one of the kitchens unlocked, and, in spite of 
the housemaid's offers, had prepared breakfast her- 
self. Use never could bear coffee made by any 
one but herself. The room had been swept, and 
the bed, which she had made herself on the sofa, 
was moved, and on the table stood one of Fraiilein 
Fliedner's pretty breakfast sets. 

1 knocked shyly at my father's door. 

** Come in, Lorchen,^' he cried. 

Thank goodness, he remembered I was still here, 
and I had not to introduce myself afresh. He took 
my hand and drew me into the room ; he kissed 
me on the forehead, and apologised for having left 
us so very much to ourselves the day before, but he 
had had to stay with the Duke until eleven o'clock. 
Use explained to him that she meant to consult 
with Fraiilein Fliedner as to what was to be done 
with me. He was quite satisfied with this. 
Fraiilein Fliedner, he observed, was a very worthy 
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and respectable person ; he would be glad if she 
-would take charge of his little daughter, and he 
would call later on and ask her to do so. It was 
•quite impossible for him to do so to-day, as he was 
deep in some important work, and every minute 
was precious. 

He was not half so absent now as he had been 
when writing in the library, and though he called 
me several times by my mother's name, and asked 
at intervals how old I was, I felt, nevertheless, 
that he was now getting accustomed to the idea of 
his child being with him, and this encouraged me. 
He retained my hand in his, and I accompanied 
him to the staircase, for he always took his coffee 
in the library. 

A stately old gentleman passed us in the hall ; 
he had snow-white hair and a snow-white tie ; his 
black suit shoDe like satin in the sunlight which 
streamed through the windows. He took his hat 
off with a low bow, but in a stiff, constrained way, 
while with his deep blue eyes he measured super- 
ciliously and haughtily, my father's untidy appear- 
ance. 

'^ Who is that P *' I asked, softly, as he stepped 
•quickly , but in a very dignified manner, into th© 
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garden. A sudden pain shot tliroagh mj heart at^ 
his unexpected appearance. 

" He is the rirm Claudius' old clerk," said my 
father. ^^ He is your neighbour ; did not you hear 
him singing this morning ? " 

A sarcastic smile played round his thin lips as 
he looked back at the early singer, who was just 
then disappearing in the shrubbery. 

A couple of hours later Ilse and I were going 
the same road on the way to the next house. HBe- 
carried the tin box with my grandmother's papers 
under her black shawl; she had completed her 
travelling costume by a pair of dark woollen 
gloves, and looked very grave. The gravel court 
was empty to-day, and active work was going on 
in the flower garden. Wheelbarrows scrouched on 
the gravel, and men in working clothes were 
making up the flowers into bouquets. Men looked 
round at us astonished from behind the espaliers* 
As we were getting near the greenhouse, the old 
clerk came out of the door. His hat was off, and 
the top of his head looked very shiny. He was 
talking to a young man who had just come up to 
him, apparently dressed for going out. They did not 
notice us, although we were close behind. 
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"Ton and yonr sister are very stnpid; yon soar 
too high," said the old clerk. 

*' Do yon blame ns for that P *' 

"And the nest in which yon were fledged is no 
longer the same. I have known it for a long^ 
time ! " continued the white haired gentleman^ 
without taking any notice of the remark. 

He had a very pleasant voice, only his manner 
of speaking was so accented that it seemed as if 
he thought his words most important. 

"I will not say that," said the young man, 
shrugging his shoulders ; " but Charlotte and I 
need not be subjected to such humiliation, which in 
society, and especially in my career, weighs us 
down like a leaden weight. If uncle could only be 
persuaded to give up that store ! " 

He put out his walking-stick and knocked a 
lovely dark-crimson carnation so hard that the 
flower fell off on to the gravel. I involuntarily 
called out, and put my hands up to my neck as if 
it had been my head instead of the flower that had 
been knocked off. 

The gentlemen looked round. My fnghtened 
face, or rather my position, produced a scornful 
smile on the young man's face. 
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Oh ! the * Haideprinzesschen ' can be sentimen- 
tal thenP ** he cried, and took off his hat politely. 
" I suppose you look upon me as a Vandal, a Goih, 
and I do not know what, and I am condemned for 
ever ? '^ he said looking smilingly up at me. 
" Well, the only thing to be done now is to give 
the flower a place of honour/' 

And so saying, he picked up the carnation and 
put it in his button-hole, 

'^ And that does not make the poor thing whole 
again," said Use drily, as she crossed over. 

He laughed out, 

*^ Are you not called IlseP ** he asked, slyly. 

"Stop, yes — Tlse Wichel, if you please,'* she 
replied, turning round. 

It sounded sharp, as if she had been trying to 
eat vinegar with a fork; but what would her 
answer have been had she known that, on the 
heath, he had called her a dragon P 

How she had the courage to look into those 
brown eyes as coolly as she would into a broom- 
maker's, whom she sent away from the Dierkhof 
with a crust of bread and a warning, was to me 
quite incomprehensible. 

Yes, Hse was as brave as a soldier, and was 
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a&aid of no one in all the world ; but I was timidy 
and my heart beat so violently that I thought the 
clerk heard it, and was, therefore, eyeing me from 
top to toe. 

I thought the young man would tell his com- 
panion who I was ; but Ilse went on. She nodded 
and turned round, and I followed. The gentlemen 
came slowly behind us. 

" A. carriage is coming round the comer," said 
the young man, suddenly standing still. ^'Tes, 
there are the horses ! Uncle Eric has come back 
from Dorotheenthal ! " 

They quickened their steps, and got to the court 
before us, where the handsome carriage had just 
rolled in through the door. The old gentleman 
with the brown hat and blue spectacles was in it. 
He looked just the same as he did on the heath, 
and jumped down more quickly than I should have 
thought a man of his age could have done. 

" Good-morning, uncle dear ! " said the young 
man ; and " Is that you. Uncle Eric ? " Charlotte 
called out of a window. 

The old gentleman looked up smiling, and shook 
hands with his nephew and the clerk. We crossed 
over unobserved, for just as the carriage drove in^ 
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a strong, powerful man, with a wallet on his back, 
stepped in and took off his hat and held it out for 
alms. 

I saw that the gentleman took out his purse, and 
was just going to throw a piece of money into the 
hat, but his uncle pulled back his hand. 

^' What trade are you ? " he said to the beggar. 

" A joiner.'* 

" Have you tried to get work in the town ? '* 

" Yes, indeed, sir ! but I have found none. I 
have tried everywhere, and God knows how glad I 
should be to get some ! I am sick and tired of 
wandering about ! " 

"Well, then you can come here for a time; I 
have some work for you '* — he pointed to the heaps 
of chests all round — ^^ and I will pay you well.'* 

The man scratched his head. 

" Thank you, sir ; but I must go back to the inn 
first,'' he said, stammering. 

^' Go then," the old man said shortly, and turned 
away. 

"Well I never ; he is a sharp one I '* said Ilse, 
astonished, while we were going upstairs. 

But I was enraged. The beggar looked all in 
rags and tatters, and how roughly he had been dis- 
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tnissed ! How dreadful it must be to have to beg, 
And how sorry I felt for him having to beg so 
humbly before rich people ! The young* gentleman 
was much more generous and kind ; he had passed 
him some money without being asked. If the 
joiner did not come back, I should not blame him 
a bit. Who would care to be glared at by the 
ugly blue spectacles ? 

Charlotte had seen us come in. She came down 
43tairs and spoke to us j I could not take my eyes 
•off her. She had a little lace cap on her head 
which gave her beautiful young face rather an 
oval appearance. She had on a light morning 
dress, and a waist-band round her waist, which 
showed off her good iBgure to advantage. 

'* * Haideprinzesschen,' will you come and see 
me P '^ she said kindly, taking my hand. 

**We will come and see you afterwards, Miss, 
but we must first go and see Miss Fliedner,'' said 
Use. 

She was also struck by her appearance — her size 
and strength had made an impression even on Use. 
I f eit so small beside the two big women, so very 
tiny ; just as if a little bit of down had been blown 
•down between two oaks. Charlotte laughingly 
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shook Iier head at Use's decided answer, and 
opened a door. Tortunately, the lady who rose 
from one of the deep window niches at onr 
entrance was not so tall as my two companions. 
Miss Fliedner, in her silk dress, little white cap, 
and handsome watch chain hanging from her girdle^ 
looked as sweet and pleasant and as dignified as 
yesterday morning. She met ns with a kind smile. 
I sat down next Use, on a chintz-covered, old 
Frankish sofa, while Charlotte threw herself into 
an armchair, unceremoniously picking up Kneher 
by the scruff of his neck and read him a lecture on 
his ill-behaviour in barking and striving to bite a 
piece out of my costly dress. 

Use tersely described my former life without 
any introduction. My head full of fancies, my 
brown hands which would not knit, my cease- 
less desire to run about bare-foot, these were the 
dreadful traits in my character, which two years^ 
education was to do away with. I sat as still as a 
mouse, and watched the ugly, china figure in the 
opposite glass, which seemed to listen to Use's 
account with a stem face, and to nod silently, 
*^Tes, yes; that must all be altered.'' Then I 
counted the numberless keys which hung against 
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the wall — to tliink that Miss Fliedner remembered 
each one of these little keys, and knew what each 
one locked ! I got quite frightened at the idea of 
a house having so many things under lock and key. 
I thought of my dear, bright, old Dierkhof, with 
its solitary door-key, which was often not turned 
at night. 

*' I will very willingly take the little girl under my 
wing," said the old lady, as Ilse had finished, and at 
the same time had placed the tin box with the 
paper money on the table, " but I am of opinion 
that it will require a great deal of consideration^ 
especially the money matters, and that you had 
better consult Mr. Claudius ^' — 

'* For goodness' sake not to-day, dear Fliedner ! '* 
interrupted Charlotte, quickly. "Uncle Eric is 
more whimsical to-day than ever ; he nearly anni- 
hilated a poor working man, but he was sharp 
enough to escape. He will put the poor creature 
in the back room, and make him spend his life in 
making wreaths for the dead out of dried flowers ! '* 

I looked at her face terrified. 

" Yes, you may look at me, little one,^' she said, 
and she looked at her beautiful long white fingers. 
** I am in mortal fear that these ten unfortunate 
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fingers will one day be confiscated, and made to 
work in the back room/' 

**I am sure you have really nothing to complam 
of, Charlotte,'* said Miss Tliedner, kindly, bat 
rather sharply. 

Use drew a long face. In spite of all her harsh- 
ness she was much too fond of me to be able to 
bear the thought of leaving me unhappy in a 
strange town. She painted my ignorance and 
awkwardness in the blackest colours, but she was 
obliged to add that she was partly to blame ; she 
had never had the heart to force me to work or to 
check my inclination for roving about. 

" Tou can be quite easy,'' said Miss Fliedner, 
laughingly, to her. " Miss Claudius is very fond 
of exaggerating. The gentleman is harsh, but not 
tactless. Tou can speak to him confidently.'* 

" Well, if you think so," answered Use, evi- 
dently much relieved. " I do not know why, but 
I seem to have confidence in him. What his face 
is like I have not an idea — ^he was standing with 
his back to us — ^but the little one saw him a month 
ago on the heath, and she said he was a very old 
man, and so he must have had some experience 
and know something of the world.'' 
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Ckarlotte put up both hands^ and shook with 
laughter. 

" Uncle Eric would thank you, ' Most serene 
Haideprinzesschen ' I '' she said^ and Miss Fliedner 
also looked at me amused. 

" Take your box and come with me/* she said to 

Use. 

She threw a mantle over her shoulders, put her 
white cuffs straight, and smoothed her hair with 
her hands. 

"I must come too,'* cried Charlotte, jumping 
•out, and she threw Pincher back into his basket. 

**In your morning dress?" said Miss Fliedner. 

" Why not P Is it not pretty and clean P " said 
"Charlotte, lightly ; and, looking in the glass, she 
put the little lace cap more over her forehead. 

The old lady shrugged her shoulders, and we 
went down to the dark ground-floor. She noise- 
lessly opened the door on the opposite side of the 
hall. 
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I SHOULD have liked best to have turned away front 
the threshold, and to have run out into the court to 
convince myself that the July sun was still shining 
in the cloudless sky. Oh, how dark and cold it 
was behind these barred windows ! It is true on 
the opposite side of the street the dazzling front 
of a house could be seen, but this only made the 
shadows which were playing round the arched roof 
and the brown curtains seem all the darker. At 
every breath the lungs inhaled a damp air which 
was enough to kill all the flowers in the world. 

The old clerk was standing at a long table. He 
had put on some old grey linen sleeves over his 
coat, and was rummaging amongst a heap of little 
paper packets. Several other people were busy 
round him. 

*' Good morning, Mr. Eckhof,^' said Charlotte, 
and shook hands with him in passing, as one 
student would with another. He returned the 
greeting, but he bowed to Miss Pliedner as stiffly 
and coldly as if he were bowing to my father. 
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We went through the large, spacious room, and 
•went into a little one adjoining it. Only the 
;gentleman was here, although there were several 
desks by the window. 

The gentleman was sitting so as to command a 
view of the whole room, and also of the door 
through which we had come. He looked up as 
we went in, then stood up, apparently taken by 
isurprise, and came away from the window, where his 
writing-table was. He had a small, pale, aristo- 
<5ratic face. 

Charlotte went in before us, and went up to him. 

" In your morning cap, Charlotte P " he asked, 
:and he looked at her surprised with his large, blue, 
fiery eyes. Her cheeks became redder, and the 
KX)lour spread to her forehead. 

" Oh, uncle, you are alone," she said, as she 
looked quietly round the room. " Do not be so 
particular for once. I must be present when you 
are introduced to such an interesting acquaint- 
imce." 

I had taken refuge behind Use. 

^^ He is not the gentleman who gave me the 
thalers,'' I whispered anxiously. 

Charlotte's sharp ears had caught the words* 
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^' Uncle," she said, laughing to herself, "a 
young lady saw you on the heath a month ago,^ 
and now wishes to see old Mr. Claudius." 

" It does not matter," said Use, '^ whether this^ 
is the gentleman whom the little one saw or not. 
I want to speak to Mr. Claudius, and you are he^ 
are you not P " 

He bowed with a slight smile. 

And then Use began her tale. She must have 
learnt it by heart, as the clergyman used to his 
sermon, for she talked on and on without any 
break, in the same way that one would have ex- 
pected Miss Pliedner to do. 

While all this was passing, I remained behind 
the ladies, and looked at the gentleman closer. 
He was slim and well-built, like the old gentle- 
man in the brown hat ; his voice, too, was the 
same; but surely that could not be the same 
head. His fair, curly hair was parted over a 
smooth, youthful looking forehead, though cer- 
tainly in a very strong light, its very fairness gave 
it a silver tinge. 

His dark eyebrows were remarkably in contrast 
with this very fair hair. Overshadowing his blue 
eyes, they gave his pale, aristocratic, though not 
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liandsome face, a certain amount of cliaracter. 
I noticed the frown on his face deepen by degrees* 
Use's story was evidently wearisome to him ; he 
had not the least wish to interfere in the matter ; 
he occasionally gave the folios which lay open 
beside him, a longing look. One could see that he 
was not best pleased at having been disturbed, 
although out of politeness he had tried to look 
interested. 

*' My advice is," he said coldly, as Ilse paused 
to take breath, '^ send the young lady to some 
school " — 

** Oh ! uncle," interrupted Charlotte, " it would 
be cruel to send this shy little thing, who until 
now has been used to the wildest life, to one of 
these places where everybody is made into a sort 
of machine. Life at school is dreadful ! '' 

<* Dreadful, Charlotte!" he repeated in great 
astonishment ; '' and you have passed the greater 
part of your life until now at school ! Why did 
you not say so before ? " 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

** What would have been the good of complain- 
ing,'* she replied rather bitterly. 

He looked severely at her, but made no reply. 
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At this moment the door opened. The cid 
clerk walked in, followed by a tall, handsome 
young man. 

The latter was rather horrified at the sight of 
ladies there, and was about to retreat. 

"Come in/* cried Mr. Claudius. He frowned 
slightly, drew out his watch, and held it towards 
the young man. 

"Touare late, Mr. Helldorf,^' he said f reezingly. 

Charlotte had returned the young man's greet- 
ing by an indifferent nod, but as her uncle spoke 
she grew very red, and shot an angry look at him. 

*' I am very sorry, Mr. Claudius. One of my 
brother's children was taken very ill a few hours 
ago," the young man replied apologetically, as he 
took his place at the desk, 

*^I am sony for that ; is there any danger?** 

'*No, thank God; ibis over." 

Mr. Claudius turned to Use again. 

" I really do not quite see how I can be of use in 
this matter,** he said. *' One cannot expect Dr. 
von Sassen, with his profession and way of living, 
to direct the studies of, as you yourself allow, a 
young lady whose education has been considerably 
neglected ** — 
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**I shall be very glad to undertake it/* broke in 
Miss Fliedner, ^ And I too/' added Charlotte 
'quickly. 

^^ The principal matter is the management of 
her grandmother's small fortune, which has been 
left to Fraolein von Sassen/' added the old lady. 

** WeU, that surely her father could see to." 

**He will have nothing to do with it/' said 
Use. " And I am glad of it, on account of — '* 
she hesitated a moment for a fitting expression—* 
*^ well, on account of the broken statues and old 
•china he is always buying/' she added quickly 
and decidedly. 

She placed the tin box on the table and unlocked 
it. 

Mr. Claudius took out the documents and read 
them. 

" There are a good many useless coupons among 
them, but the papers are good/' he said, as he 
placed them back in the box. "And I am to take 
-care of the money. Do you wish the interest to be 
Added to the capital? " 

"Yes. Save as much as possible/' answered 
.Use. 

" But the doctor is sometimes very forgetful. 
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and it would be as well for the little one to haye^ 
a little money occasionally to do what she liked 
with. Where is the young lady ? '* 

" Come forward and let yourself be seen," Char- 
lotte said to me. 

Before I knew what I was about she had taken, 
off my hat, smoothed my untidy hair, and, taking 
me by the shoulders, pushed me forward like a 
child who has to recite a birthday hymn. I 
stepped up bravely. I did not feel at all afraid 
of the man with his business-like face. I looked 
at him as unsuspiciously as I had at the gentle- 
man on the heath. I think I should even have^ 
had courage enough to contradict him if he had 
begun talking about his wreaths made of dried 
flowers. 

As our eyes met, I recognised his — ^he was the 
gentleman with the blue spectacles. 

" Oh, then ! it is the funny little girl, who had 
never seen any money," he said, surprised. 

" Yes, uncle, the ^ Haideprinzesschen,* as Dago- 
bert says ; the little lark, who threw the money at 
youi' feet and then escaped to her cage ! " said 
Charlotte, laughing. " Now, little one, curtsey to* 
the old gentleman.' 
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Mr. Claudius got red. 

*'No j6kes, Charlotte/' he said, as gravely and 
severely as he had to Dagobert when he was hold- 
ing up my unfortunate shoes. 

"Do you consent to the money being placed in 
my hands ? " he asked, kindly. 

It seemed so strange to me to be consulted 
about anything, that I could not keep from 
laughing. 

" Does it really belong to me P '* I asked. 

"Of course it does. Whose else is it?'* said 
Hse, angrily. 

**It belongs to me just as much as my hand, or 
my eyes do. Then I can do what I like with it ? '* 
I said persistently, but breathless with excitement. 

*'No, you cannot yet do exactly what you like 
with it,'* said Mr. Claudius — he spoke in the same 
soft tone as he had done on the heath — " you are 
much too young. If I undertake the management 
of your money you will be obliged to give me an 
account of every penny you have from me.'* 

''Then it is no good,'* I said, depressed and 
sorrowfully. 

" Have you any particular wish ? " 

He leant down and looked at me. 
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" Yes, Mr. Claudius ; but I would rather not 
tell you — you are sure not to consent to it." 

" Hem, and why do you think that ? " he said. 

"Because a little while ago I saw you send the 
poor workman away without giving him any- 
thing/' I answered, courageously. 

*^ Then you wish to help somebody ? " 

He stood quite unconcerned ; my pointed remark 
had not made the slightest impression on him. 

" But what is the little one thinking of ? '* cried 
Use, astonished. *'Whom do you wish to help, 
child ? You do not know anybody in the world P " 

" Hse, you know whom I mean,'' I said, entreat- 
ingly ; " you know quite well who is in want, and 
is, perhaps, reckoning every hour on receiving some 
money from Hanover.'* 

" Listen, Leonora, if you are going to begin 
that again I will put a stop to it at once," she 
interrupted. I had never seen her so angry with 
me before. '^ Once for all, not one farthing shall 
go there." 

"Well, then you can keep your money!" I 
said, angrily, while the ever-rising tears blinded 
my eyes. " I will never touch a farthing of it, 
never; of that you may be quite sure. Use. I 
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would rather make wreaths and bouquets for Mr. 
Claudius in the back room." 

He looked at me. 

" Who has told you already of that back room? '*' 

My eyes unwittingly rested on Charlotte. She 
got red and laughed. 

*^ Charlotte has been joking, Mr. Claudius/' 
said Miss Fliedner, apologetically. 

As I began to cry, the old lady put her arm 
round me and drew me towards her. Use, on the 
contrary, was exasperated at my childishness- 
She put her large, rough hand heavily and 
threateningly on the cover of the tin box, as if to 
seal and keep it from all usurpation. 

'* Mr. Claudius, do not ever allow Leonora to 
send any money away," she said, emphatically.. 
'* I warn you if she does it once then her little 
fortune is as good as lost. I cannot tell you more 
than that ; it is a family matter, which must be 
concealed. To think that such a child should dare 
to expose the matter to others. To be short, it is 
about a relation who has brought disgrace to the 
family, who has been denied " — 

^^ Do you know this relation ? " said Mr. Claudius, 
turning to me. 
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^^ No ; I have never seen her^ and until a month 
ago did not know that she was alive.'' 

" And she asks for help ? " 

" Yes, in a letter to my deceased grandmother. 
But no one will give her anything. She ran away 
with some actors, Use said, and is a singer.'' The 
gentleman's face got very red — ^he shut up the 
folios near him. " But she has lost her voice— 
her beautiful voice," I went on, looking beseech- 
ingly at him ; he turned away. *' How dreadful 
it must be when one wants to sing to have lost 
one's voice. Use, you are generally so good, how 
can you have the heart to turn away when one is 
in great needP" 

" How much does she want ? " said Mr. Claudius 
in his quiet voice, cutting short my passionate 
request. 

"A few hundred thalers," I said, boldly. 

Use put up her hands in despair. 

" Apparently, you have no idea how much money 
that is," he said. 

I shook my head. 

'* However much it is, I would willingly give 
it — if only she could get her voice back ! " 

" Yes, I think you would ! " said Use, angrily. 
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•** You behave in a childish way, and do not con- 
sider what the consequence will he" 

" I will give you the money," said Mr. Claudius 
iio me. Ilse literally screamed. " Now just be 
^uiet. I will take care that Miss Sassen shall not 
be the loser ; you may rely upon that ! '* He put 
his hand into one of the cash-boxes on the 
writing-table and took out four bank notes, which 
he handed to me. Then he quickly wrote a few 
words on a sheet of paper. " Have the goodness 
to sign this receipt." He passed me his pen. 

" Ilse must do that — ^I write too badly," I said 
-confusedly. 

He smiled faintly. 

''That would not be business-like," he said. 
^' If I give you the capital. Use's signature is of no 
use. You can, surely, write your own Dame ? " 

" Oh, yes ; but you will see what a scrawl it is." 

I sat down on the polished stool he pushed 
towards me, and looked down, very pleased with 
myself, at Miss Fliedner and Charlotte ; they were 
both laughing. How funny my slender figure, 
with the large collar and untidy hair, must have 
looked perched up on the office stool, before great 
ledgers, over which I could scarcely see. I laughed. 
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too ; and how light-hearted I felt ! I was so happy 
at having got the money for my aunt. 

Mr. Claudius put his arm on the table, so I 
could not see his face. I took the pen^ and begaa 
to make an L. 

" That will not do/' I said, and stopped, as I 
saw he was looking at me. *' Tou must not look 
at my hands." 

^^ And why not, may I ask ? '' 

" Cannot you see why yourself ? Because they 
are so brown and ugly," I said, artlessly, and at 
the same time rafcher crossly because he had 
obliged me to tell him. 

He turned away, laughing, and I began tcy 
writ« ; but there were such a lot of letters to my 
name. The door opened, and the young gentleman 
came in quickly. The dark crimson carnation 
stared me in the face. I let my pen drop, and 
covered my face with my hands ; it seemed as if 
the room were swimming. 

" Uncle," he cried, hastily, " I have come to an 
arrangement with Court Zell about the price — 
only five louis d'or more than you fixed. Will that 
do ? and will you come and have a good look at 
Darling ? I have had him brought into the yard " 
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*'Mr. Helldorf is bowing to you, Dagobert/* 
said Mr. Claudius, by way of answer, and pointed 
to the young clerk. 

Dagobert nodded hurriedly to the young man^ 
and came closer, evidently astonished and amused 
at finding me at the desk. 

** Good gracious, Dagobert, you have a carnation 
in your button-hole ! *' cried Charlotte, clapping 
her hands. "How did that come by such an 
honour ? *' 

Dagobert smiled, and looked roguishly at me. 
Use saw the look, which must have attracted every- 
one's attention. 

*' Oh ! now do not pretend the little one gave 
you that flower," she remarked, drily. " He 
knocked the poor thing off its stem just in front 
of us, and now it is withering in his button-hole,^* 
she explained, turning round, to the general amuse- 
ment of everyone present. 

The young gentleman shrugged his shoulders, 
and joined in the laugh against himself. 

"But what do you think about the horse. 
Uncle Eric ? Will you come and look at it? '' he 
asked, allowing the other subject to drop. 

"Patience,'' replied Mr. Claudius, "this busi- 
voi. I. o 
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ness must be finished first. Now, then/* he said, 
turning to me again as he took up his former 
position. 

The pen still lay upon the receipt; I had 
covered my face with both hands, for I felt it 
must be scarlet. 

" 1 can't,'' I whispered. 

" Go out, Dagobert, or there will be some mis- 
chief in the yard ; I will come in a minute or two.** 
The young man left the room. 
"Now, please write," said Mr. Claudius, 
soothingly, as he fixed his blue eyes with a 
penetrating but kind look on my hot cheeks. 

I finished the few last letters, and pushed the 
papers across to him. I seized his hand at the 
same moment — it was the first time in all my life 
that I had ever done so to a stranger. 
'* I thank you," I said, heartily. 
" What for ? " he replied, kindly, refusing both 
hand and thanks. " We have only entered into a 
business contract, and no one ever thanks for 
that." 

I stepped out of the recess and put my arm 
round Use's neck ; 1 was very much frightened at 
her cross face. 
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" Use, do be good-natured," I begged ; " that 
^was neeessarj. Now I shall be able to sleep with 
a clear conscience.** 

« 

** Yes, Use is put entirely on one side now,** she 
replied, but she did not push me awaj. " So that 
was necessary ; well it may be for all I care. I 
-wash vaj hands of it, but when you lived on the 
heath you could not say a word to a stranger, and 
now, when you wish to get your own way, and see 
iihat others are taking your part, you can chatter 
like a magpie, and your cheeks are as hot as fire. 
But you are not at the end of all this matter yet, 
jou mark my. words, but do not come to me with 
complaints.** 

She released herself from my embrace, took my 
hands in hers, and was about to leave the room. 

" Wait a minute,'* said Mr. Claudius, who in the 
meantime had sat down at the writing table, and 
^as busy writing. ** Will you leave Miss Sassen*s 
property in my hands without any witness ? ** 

Now Ilse*s cheeks became as red as fire. She 
^as ashamed at having had so little foresight-** 
^he, generally so discreet, and who always knew 
^hat she was about. 

" Tour honest face must be responsible for my 
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negligence, Mr. Claudius. I should not have for- 
gotten to ask any one else for a receipt/' said Use^ 
trying to excuse herself. 

She took the paper with great embarrassment 
while I pocketed the bank notes, which if it had 
not been for Mr. Claudius' reminder would also 
have remained on the table. The punctilious men 
of business must have had a fine idea of oar 
capabilities. 

" What disgusting pedantry ! " cried Charlotte, 
when we got out into the hall, "as if everyone did 
not know that the Firm Claudius would not soil its 
fingers by touching a paltry two thousand thalers, 
but every penny and farthing must be sealed up 
and accounted for/' 

" One must have order; perhaps you will learn 
to see that one day," said Miss Fliedner, wiping 
off a speck of dust fipom her mantle with her 
handkerchief. 

Charlotte tossed her head. 

" Now we will go and see Darling," she said,, 
instead of reply, and ran down the steps to the 
yard. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'These was nobody in the yard. Both the folding 
doors leading into the garden were pushed back 
-against the wall, and such a commotion and noise 
was heard in the garden, just as if men and 
animals were running wild. 

Mr. Claudius had followed us. He listened 
anxiously for a moment, and then hastened into 
the garden. 

My heart beat anxiously at what I had seen 
^through the open door. The horse had taken 
fright and was running through the flower garden. 
The slender, well-proportioned animal, whose 
glossy back and flanks looked golden in the sun- 
shine, flew like lightning over the wide, various- 
coloured beds, and, shaking its mane and neighing 
with delight at being free, out-witted every one 
^ho was trying to catch it. It destroyed a whole 

bed of stocks with its hoofs, and then dashed 
them through the panes of the large conservatory. 

Eearing and looking back at the crash, it stood 

still for a minute on its hind legs, but it was only 
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a minute — it turned round like a shot and raiE^' 
against a rose tree covered with blossoms, and-- 
snapped it in two. 

The gardeners, the people employed in the- 
house, and even the two gentlemen from the offioe 
who had heard the noise inside, were running up 
and down with Dagobert and a groom, trying to 
stop the animal. Charlotte, who, until now, had 
remained standing by me looking on, rushed out. 

Suddenly the tall figure in the light flowing 
garment stood in the way where the animal in 
madness was rushing about — ^it started back 
snorting ; but with one quick movement the lady's 
two hands had seized the bridle and held it £aist;. 
the brave girl was dragged on a few steps, and 
then the unruly animal was caught. 

" Charlotte, you are a girl and no mistake ! "* 
cried Dagobert, still breathless, but proudly and 
joyfully, and he kissed his sister on her fore- 
head. 

The young clerk was standing near her as white 
as a sheet, and unable to speak ; he was the first 
who had come to her help. I saw Charlotte k)ok 
at him, she became crimson, but turned lightly 
away with the same indifferent movement which 
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she always showed when contemptnooslj remark- 
ing " rubbish/' 

Every one was unanimous in admiring her 
pluck and strength. I felt I could have kissed 
her hand. Only Mr. Claudius made no remark. 

*'Who left both the doors open?" he asked, 
severely, stepping into the midst of the people 
who withdrew deferentially. 

"I wanted to replenish the flowers, and two 
of the men with a large hand-barrow were with 
me ; they were obliged to open both doors," said 
ttie civil gardener, who had shown us our way the 
day before. " The horse was probably frightened 
at the large oleander trees in the barrow." 

Mr. Claudius was silent ; he did not say a word 
to Dagobert, who had brought the horse into the 
yard, nor did he scold the groom for not having 
managed the horse better. He made no remark 
upon the derastation caused by it in the garden, 
but looked attentively at the chestnut, who was 
oovered with sweat. It was a handsome animal, 
but ducked its head and then threw it up again 
violently in a vicious manner. 

In the meantime Dagobert had swung himself 
into the saddle, and suddenly horse and rider were 
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galloping back to the yard. It was a beautiM 
sight ; after a short, bat a sharp fight^ the animal 
gave in to his master, and seemed to obey the 
least motion of his hand. 

How little all the men who were standing 
round seemed, even handsome young Helldorf, in 
comparison with this ^' Tancred '^ of the chestnut 
hair. But one could see by the colour which rone 
in the rider's face that the horse was really still 
fighting against the bit, though the easy carriage 
of the former did not show any particular exertion. 

" Uncle,*' he called out, ** forgive Darling his 
escapade, out of consideration for his good 
qualities; is he not beautiful? Do look at him ; 
what a lovely little head, and long, firm neck. 
How muscularly made ; he is delicate looking as a 
lady, but has the courage and spirit of a hero. I 
am lucky to get him.'' 

" I am sorry you think that, Dagobert, for I will 
not buy him. The Count may keep him himself,*' 
said Mr. Claudius, firmly, though pityingly, and he 
walked away to look at the damage done. 

With one bound Dagobert sprang to the ground, 
threw the reins to the groom, who was smiling 
maliciously, and said, shortly — 
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<' My compliments to the Count ; I will speak to 
Ibim later on." 

The man rode ofiT, and those around dispersed 
-quietly, and went back to their work. 

Charlotte took her brother's arm, and looked 
iovingly at his heated face. She drew him into 
the garden whither Miss Fliedner and Use had 
already gone to look at the greenhouse. I was 
quite forgotten, and followed the brother and 
.sister who were making their way to the bridge. 

" Now was I not like a whipped school-boy ? " 
^aid Dagobert, between his teeth ; he seemed half 
choked with anger. " There's nothing makes me 
so angry as his apparent calmness over every- 
thiug. He won't buy the horse for two reasons : 
first because by its escapade it has deprived him 
^f the few pence he would get by his flowers and 
bags of seed, and secondly because of his obstinate, 
Tulgar pride, which will have nothing to do with 
An aristocratic seller ; he would rather be cheated 
by any Jew. But he won't say a word to explain 
it. He is silent, and acts as though he had not 
noticed the damage done, and revenges himself by 
backing out of the matter. And this sudden 
j>retence of knowledge about cavalier manners I 
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It is absurd ! He who luis never sat on anj other 
back except on his office stool, now pretends to 1)6 
a judge and connoisseur of horses " — 

** Don't be so hasty/* interrupted CharlottOt 
'' On the contrary, I have a suspicion that uncle 
used to be a cavalier when he was in Paris, not 
because he liked it — ^for he has a liking for 
nothing excepting for work — but perhaps because 
it was the fashion, for all I know/* 

She shrugged her shoulders, and looked back at 
the damaged espalier, which, under Mr. Claudins' 
superintendence, was being set to rights again. 

'^ We can do nothing against such coldness and 
calculation," she continued. *' At least we must 
put up with it, and hope for something better,, 
until we get under a more lucky star.** 

On turning round she noticed me, and put out 
her hand to take mine. On the contrary Dagobert 
turned away from me ; he could not bear to have^ 
any one behind him. If he could only have known 
my feelings 1 

I had got hold of the bank-notes in my pocket; 
I should have liked best to have thrown them at 
the man behind the rose tree like I had thrown 
down his thalers on the heath ; that man, out* 
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wardly so kind and good, tyrannised over these 
two yonng people, and made them feel his power- 
Had they nobody else in the world besides this old 
liard-Jiearted nncle? I was their firm ally,, 
althoagh they did not know it. 

Dagobert parted fromns at the bridge, and went 
into the town. How good and noble he must be ! 
In spite of all his inward vexation he had gone np 
first to his nncle, and had then gone away as if 
nothing had happened. 

Charlotte came slowly up to me, and said she 
wanted to fetch a book from the library. 

**Come in, little one," she said, patting her 
iiajid on my shoulder ; she drew me so close to her 
that I could feel her heart beating. '* I like you,. 
you have some character, and a brave heart in 
^ur liliputian body. You want some courage to 
look Uncle Eric in the face^ and to ask him for 
««nething." 

"Have you not a father or a grandmother? '' I 
asked, going closer to her, and looking up into 
hBT beautiful face, which still bore the traces of 
excitement. At this moment, it occurred to me I 
xrast be a happy child to have had a grandmother. 

She looked down at me smiling. 
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"No, Little Princess, not even a grandmother to 
leave me nine thousand thalers. We were left 
orphans very young. My father fell at Isly in 
Morocco in the year '44 — he was a French officer. 
When he left Prance I was still in long robes, so 
I do not know what he was like " — 

"Perhaps like Mr. Claudius — ^they were 
brothers.*' 

She stood still, drew back her arm, and clapped 
her hands, laughing. 

"Oh! child, you are so naive. A Claudius in 
the French service ! A son of the respectable, old 
German family, who for so many years have 
carried on the seed business. He would have 
shaken his head at that ! No, no, there is not an 
atom of that German shop element in us I 
Dagobert and I are French, out and out French, 
body and soul French ! Thank God we have not 
a drop of that blood in our veins ! We are 
adopted children — ^Uncle Eric took us, I don't 
know why — certainly not out of pity ! I dare say 
that sounds very bad from me; but I cannot 
think it was out of sympathy." 

She put her arm round me again and went 
slowly on. 
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** Of course it was very good and noble of him 
to take us into his house, and I should be the last 
not to feel grateful to him/' she continued ; '* but 
if only he would not be such a tyrant. He made 
us take his name — ^we are called Mericourt, but 
we are obliged to call ourselves Claudius and sign 
our name Claudius. Claudius, what an ugly, stiff, 
burgher name ! If he wanted to compare the name 
Mericourt with his, then he ought to have the 
'von' before his. At all events we have no 
reason to be grateful for this compulsory change ! 
The store hangs over our heads and is so very 
injurious to Dagobert's career as a soldier." 

" Is he a soldier ! " I cried out, astonished. 
** Miss Streit had often described to us the uniform 
with the bright buttons which she had once seeu 
at my father's.*' 

"Why are you so surprised? Oh! you have 
not seen him in his lieutenant's coat! But I. 
thought he would have at once been recognised as 
an officer. He is garrisoned at Z — , and is home 
on leave for several months. I am proud of 
Dagobert. We agree on everything, and are 
fonder of each other than brother and sister 
usually are. Perhaps we like each other all the 
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better becanse we have been separated for so 
long. I was sent to school when I was three 
years old, and stayed there nntil two years ago^ 
and he was sent to a tntor^s for a time and 
afterwards he became a cadet/' 

We stepped out on to the lawn before the 
Carolinenlnst. 

" Come, Hans, come ! '' cried Charlotte. 

The crane which was standing near the pond, 
rushed up to her ; peacocks and guinea-hens ran 
round her on all sides, and even the pheasants 
looked out from the bushes but ran back — ^my 
presence scared the timid animals. 

"Look at this undeserved love from all sides! " 
laughed Charlotte. **And I have done nothing 
to make them love me, for I never feed them 
or take any notice of them, yet they follow me 
about everywhere, directly they hear my voice. 
Isn^t it fdnnyP'' 

I did not think it was at all funny. I myself 
was running after her like a spoilt or rather 
&ithful little puppy. But I was too inex* 
perienced to put it down to her beauty. It mis 
chiefly her appearance in general and her sweet 
voice which had such a charm for me, and I 
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iK)ok every word she said for gospel — ^it had not 
occurred to me that she could be wrong or make 
41 mistake. 

*' Where are the people gone, who live there ? '* 
I asked, pointing to the fastened doors, as we 
j)a8sed through the Beletage to the Carolinenlust, 

Charlotte looked at me doubtfully, as if she 
thought I was not quite right ; then she laughed 
out loud. 

" Do you lock up all the doors in the country 
when you go away? Did Use lock up the 
Dierkhof? Where are the people gone? To 
lieaven, little one ! " I exclaimed. " They are 
<lead!'' 

"Not they, but he. A single young gentleman 
Hved in the Beletage ; Lothair, Uncle Eric's elder 
And only brother — ^a splendid officer. You will see 
A beautiful oil painting of him, it is in the first 
Jiouse, in the drawing-room '*— 

"And he is dead?'* 

**Dead, little one, really dead. He died of 

.apoplexy, according to the newspaper — but entre 

sumsy he committed suicide. A princess of the 

Duke's house is supposed to have had something 

to do with his death '' — 
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" Is she called Princess Sidonia ? '' I asked. 

"What, the little giri from the heath know» 
genealogies? Was she called, you must say, 
for the Princess Sidonia has been dead a long 
time — she died a few days before the officer. It 
all happened long ago, and no one knows much 
about it, and I less than anyone. All I know 
is, the doors are always fastened, and according 
to the last order of the former inhabitant, shall 
remain so for ever. I should like to look Id, 
to take one look unknown to anyone. But 
everything is so bolted and barred for ever, and 
Uncle Eric watches over it like an * Argus.''' 

Good gracious, if the inexorable man were ever 
to find out I had been in there ! I shuddered 
and bit my lips— and prayed that the secret 
should never escape from me ! I had hardly 
entered life, before I had something to conceal 
from the world, I, whose thoughts and woi^ 
until then had been so guileless, as frunk and 
free as the breeze that blew over the heath. 

In the meantime, Use had come up the stei» 
behind us and scolded me, for, as she termed it, 
running away from her, while she was looking 
at the damage done to the green house. 
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**That horrible animal has done a lot of 
mischief/' she said, quite angrily. *^ Two of those 
large glass panes are smashed all to pieces, and 
a large shrub has been thrown over ; its large 
red blossoms are scattered all round. And there's 
that man, never says a word. I'd not have passed 
it over so quietly ! " 

" Oh ! Uncle Eric has plenty of camellias,"^ 
said Charlotte, scoffingly. *' Those few blossoms 
are nothing ; but you need not be afraid that they 
will be wasted, they will be made into bouquets for 
a ball in the town this evening. You may be quite 
sure nothing is ever lost in this house." 

She opened the door of the library, I pushed in 
"beside her and ran to the window in the corner, 
where my father was working. She should not 
see him look ridiculous ; if he jumped up from his 
writing with that helpless, bewildered air I was 
determined she should not laugh at him. 

*' Here we are, father," and I put my arm round 
his neck ; he could not jump up then, and he did 
not do so, he only looked up with a smile into my 
face as I bent over him. I was so happy — for he 
knew my voice, and I had some power over him. 

" Well, you little scamp, what a mesa yoa ^^^iL 

VOL, I. Y 
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make me io?" lie said, tapping my cheek. "If 
you wish to be like your dear mother, you must 
only put your hand geotly on my forehead, or put 
-a flower on my manuscript, then run out again, 
before I can make out who it is/' 

It always gave me a pain in my heart, when h© 
thus spoke of my mother, whom he must hayo 
loved very much — she was always doing some* 
thing for him, but she had not lived for me her 
only child. 

My father now saw Charlotte, he jumped up and. 
bowed. 

'^ I have brought you back your little daughter,*' 
she said. " You must allow the unscientific of 
the other house to come in occasionally and see 
the wild little thing from the heath, Doctor.'* 

He thanked her for her offer, and told her to 
come whenever she liked. Then he suddenly put 
his hand up to his forehead, thoughtfully. 

"It has just occurred to me — I am rather 
forgetful sometimes — ^I was talking to the Princess 
Margaret yesterday, and casually mentioned your 
arrival, my child, and she said she hoped to have 
the pleasure of seeing you next week. She kuew 
your mamma, when she was lady-in-waiting at the 

^ court at L — .'* 
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'^ Oh. ! you fortunate little creature ! '' cried 
<31iarlotte, " to have an aristocratic name, a re- 
nowned father, and a mother who was lady-in- 
waiting — the gods have certainly been propitious 
Ijo you ! And you don't seem to appreciate it ? '' 

"No — I am frightened at the Princess,'' I 
answered anxiously, and got nearer to Use. 

** Don't be afraid, Lorchen ; you will soon like 
her," said my father, reassuringly ; but Charlotte 
raised her beautiful eyebrows. 

" Little flower of the heath, don't be childish,'* 
she said. ** The Princess is very amiable, she is 
sister of the Princess Sidonia, whom we were just 
speaking about, and aunt to the young duke. 
She does thq honours at his court, for he is not 
yet married, and she will be very kind to the little, 
shy, and— don't be cross — silly girl, who has such 
a horror of being presented. So cheer up little 
one I " 

She turned me round and round. 

" Will you present your little daughter to the 
Princess like she is now? " she asked my father, 
smiling, and showing her pearly teeth. 

He looked at her as if he did not quite under- 
stand what she meant. 

" Welly I mean in this extraordiuarj co^\»w\£ia'i ^* j 
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'* Just listen, miss," cried Use sharply. " My 
poor mistress was married in that dress. She was 
proud and noble, and the dress was good enough 
for her, and I suppose it won't hurt the Princess 
to see the little one in it/' 

Charlotte laughed out in her face. 

**How many years ago was that, my good 
Dse P " 

Now it seemed to dawn on my father. He put 
his hand up to his forehead. 

*'Yes, to be sure. Yes, you are right. Miss 
Claudius. Lorchen is not very presentable in that 
dress. I remember ! My wife had very good 
taste, and often went fco court with me, Down in 
the cellar. Use, amongst my things, you will find 
two boxes full of dresses, et ccet&ra. The house- 
keeper packed them up after her death." 

" Why, good gracious, that is more than four- 
teen years ago ! " cried Use. " And they have not 
once been opened or looked to ? " 

He shook his head. 

**'0h ! you poor creature ! " laughed Charlotte, 
and pat her arm rouad me. *^ I must see to 
that, or else you will be a sight, such as — I will 
isaperintend it all, Doctor.'^ 
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" Aod who is to pay for it then ? " asked Hsft, 
-drily. 

My father pulled a very long face, and looked 
iroubled. He clasped his hands, and made all his 
Isnuckles crack. 

Charlotte noticed it. . 

" I will speak to uncle about it at once,*' she 
isaid. 

" He can give the little one only tte money be- 
longing to her," said Use persistently, " and then 
we shall have a fine business. Her little fortune 
wiU be aU spent on frills and furbelows before we 
know what we are about." 

** As far as I am considered, she can keep her 
money in her pocket ! '' cried Charlotte angrily, 
•** I will give her my new dress, which was only 
brought home yesterday. She shan't go in that 
dress to court. I like her too well already." 

I put my head on one side, and kissed the white 
hand on my shoulder. Use saw me. She shook 
her head, and a sad, bitter expression, such as I 
Jiad never seen before, crossed her face. I believe 
«he repented for the second time that day for 
Jiaving taken me to see the " sensible people." 

She need not have feared that the gratitude 
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with which I kissed Charlotte's hand arose from 
vanity. It never occurred to me that I should look 
better without the muslin ruffle Charlotte had 
taken ofiF. My brown face would not be a bit the 
whiter for having a lace collar like the young 
lady's, and my little ears, whict were now burn- 
ing, would be just the same. But I never thought 
of it for one moment ; I was grateful wholly and 
solely for the love she had shown to me. 

Charlotte said good-bye to my father without 
getting the book she wanted ; my presentation at 
court seemed to have excited her. She assured 
me again that she would see to everything, and 
warned me to overcome *' my unreasonable shyness 
and anxiety," and then hurried home. 

*' Of course you wont put on any of the things 
in the trimks," Use said to me, as Charlotte dis- 
appeared in the grove. *' Tour poor grandmother 
would turn in her coffin. I won't ask Mr. Clau- 
dius to give out the money for the furbelows ; they 
wiU make a dressed-up doll of you." 

As we were going into the sitting-room, where 
the servant had just laid the table, the old 
gardener met us, and said that he had put some- 
flowers in my room, according to Mr. Claudius* 
orders. 
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I managed to say a few words of thanks ; I did 
not want Mr. Claudius' flowers. He would much 
rather have sold them, the old miser ! I did not 
even go in to look at them, but in the afternoon, 
one of the hottest and most oppressive I had ever 
felt in my life, I sat near them, for they partly 
overshadowed my writing table. My writing 
table I What irony there was in those words, to 
give me a table only for writing purposes ! T sat 
down at it, and began getting hot and cold all 
over, for I had a letter I must write — the first in 
my life. Use was inexorable. 

" See what a pretty mess you will make of it. 
I won't put a finger to it ! '' she said unfeelingly 
and decidedly, and she left me and my undertaking 
alone. 



**Deab Aunt, 



_^ 

^^ I have read your letter. I am so sorry 
you have lost your beautiful voice, and as my 
dear grandmother is dead I send you the money.'* 

That is what I wrote. The beginning was 
happy, and I looked out in hopes of finding some- 
thing else to say. 

There was a beautiful smell; there were the 
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midst of all these magnificent roses, azaleas, and 
•camellias, there was a wreath of heather ! The old 
gardener had kindly thought of that ! I threw 
•down my pen and took the flowers in my hand. I 
thought 1 could hear the bees buzzing on the 
heath, the magpies chattering on the tops of the 
•oaks. 

The mid-day sun was shining on the branches 
of the old fir, and the yellow broom looked like 
little stars among the pink and lilac heather. Blue 
butterflies ! I chased them as far as the birch, into 
the thick alder and willow bushes, and splash went 
my bare, hot feet into the beautiful cool stream ! I 
remembered where I was, and vigorously dipped 
my pen again into the ink, which proved such a 
trial to me. 

But I must go on. 

** I am living with my father at Mr. Claudius* 
in K — ; perhaps you will write and tell me if you 
have received the money safely." 

Stop ! That was all very good, but was it 
legible ? Ilse always said there was no sense in 
my writing, because I joined the words on to each. 
other. 
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The crane outside hegskn dancing, and the 
:gainea hens ran behind the stone enclosure. 
Dagobert came out of the coppice ; he was walk- 
ing very quickly, and kept on raising his walking- 
^tick, and was making straight for the Carolin^n- 
Inst I bent my head, quite frightened, for he 
looked straight at the window where I was sit- 
ting. No, he was not coming in. I was so foolish, 
but fortunately did not follow my first impulse to 
bolt the door. He went up towards the library ; I 
heard his step die away on the stone stairs. How 
much there was to be seen and felt in the world, 
and yet how many there were who spent the 
. greater part of their day bending over chill, inani- 
mate papers, as,' for instance, Mr. Claudius and 
jhis huge ledgers, in the front wing of the house ! 

My signature had still to be written. 

'* Tour affectionate niece, 

'* Leonoba von Sassen." 

Lastly the address, which I copied with a great 
'deal of trouble, letter by letter, from the frag- 
mentary remains of my aunt's epistle. Thank 
God that was the first, and it certainly should be 
the last letter that I would ever write. I would 
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never do it again. Ttere lay the pen upon the ol( 
TranMsh ink-hom ; I wished as far as I was con — - 
cemed that it might remain there for ever. 

Use was obliged, whether ste Uked it or no, 
stamp the five seals on the envelope ; then sh^a^-^ie 
took the letter with the tips of her fingers ancE^-^d 
dropped it into the letter-box. She would not foi^^^iDr 
the world have entrusted so much money to si^ a 
stranger. 

My poor little letter and the consequences of if^^mdt 
always remind me of a bird innocently carryin^^ _^ 
the seed of some spreading weed and dropping i-^S& 
into a beautifully arranged flower bed. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The firm Claudius was a very old one. It had 
flourished and been well known at the time when 
tulips from Holland had been all the rage. In the 
first half of the 17th century the to us incredible 
sum of 30,000 guldens had been paid for three 
bulbs of the " Semper Augustus." It was at thiff 
time that the Claudiuses made their enormous for- 
tune; they had taken up this branch of floral 
culture, and had raised most valuable specimens 
of tulips. We are told that many of the most 
jGa»mous specimens were produced under the aus- 
pices of the German Claudiuses ; they were bought 
at fabulous prices in Holland, grown there, and re- 
sold as Dutch specimens. With the accumulating^ 
riches of this house of business, the succeeding 
heads of the firm became the more honest, simple, 
and reserved. They had maintained the strictest 
simplicity and uprightness, and throughout all 
succeeding wills and testaments there prevailed an 
earnest exhortation that the future heirs should 
conduct their business with all honesty and 
probity, and that they should abstain from all 
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luxury under pain of being disinherited in case of 
disobedience. 

And so it came to pass that tlie exterior of this 
dark stone building, in a remote street, had never 
been restored and rebuilt according to modem 
fashions. They aU had to live in it as it was 
left to them, and the place of business, the old 
domed room, with its dark brown carpets, looked 
exactly the same at the present day as they had 
done when the costly bulbs were unpacked, and 
the gaze of the tulip-fancier was delighted by a 
new specimen of the then queen of flowers. 

The old heads of the firm, who cultivated rare 
flowers with one hand, were with the other draw- 
ing tight the iron bands with which they sought 
to trammel their successors, forgetful that change 
and variety do not inquire as to the legality of the 
law which bound them, and had they been wise, 
they would have made use of their experience of 
flowers for the benefit of mankind. 

Eberhard Claudius, a clever man, had suffered 
much from these restrictions, but he broke loose 
from them. It is said his beautiful wife, of whom 
he was passionately fond, found it very dreary in 
the dark rooms of the front wing. 
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One day, nnknown to any one, foreign workmen 
came, and under the direction of a French archi- 
tect, rooted np a namber of beautifdl old trees in 
the midst of the wood belonging to the firm, which 
was surrounded by a stone wall, and gradually a 
little castle rose in its midst, full of sunshine, 
cupids, and large looMng-glasses, which reflected 
the beauty of his much-adored wife, and when for 
the first time they were walking round the pond, 
and when they went into the sunny hall, she was 
so delighted with everything that he called it Caro- 
linenlust after her. 

Eberhard Claudius was also the founder of the 
curiosity room, of the splendid library, and had 
also been a collector of manuscripts. He had 
travelled in Italy and France where he had come 
across many curiosities which he brought home, 
hut in Germany they, like his beautiful wife, were 
concealed in the Carolinenlust. 

After him his son Conrad became the head of 
the family, and he went back to all the old customs. 
He adhered with Puritan strictness to the old 
roles, had the Carolinenlust locked up because he 
considered it contrary to the mandates of his fore- 
fathers, and looked upon it with all its treasurer 
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as a luxury and folly, and thus it remained until 
it passed to his grandson, Lothair Claudius. 

He had already refused to be a representative 
-of the firm, when he and his young brother Eric 
were both left orphans at an early age. His fiery 
spirit was more fitted for a military career. He 
soon got on, became adjutant, and was a great 
favourite of the Prince. The Carolinenlust was 
again thrown open. It became the residence of a 
branch of the family who were carrying on the 
business, and so as to have nothing to do with the 
<5ommunity living in the front house, the door 
leading to the Carolinenlust was always kept 
locked. 

Here the handsome young man lived quite 
alone, while the clerk, Bckhof , canned on the busi- 
ness in the other house, until Eric Claudius, who 
had been at school and was now returned from his 
travels, true to the traditions of the family, entered 
the business, gifted with perseverance and in- 
dustry. 

The deceased officer had had as little regard for 
the curiosity room as his predecessors. The chests 
and cases underground had not been moved for 
jears until the young Duke came into power, and 
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•evinced a taste for archaeology. Mj father, one 
of the greatest authorities, was summoned to K— , 
and the lovers of antiquities increased. 

His Highness had his house full of them. In 
the ball-room nothing was talked of but Roman, 
Greek, and Etruscan curiosities, and words such 
•as numismatics, glyptics, and epigraphies flowed 
from the rosy lips of the dancers. 

Dagobert had brought the news of this revolu- 
idon at court to the house of business in the Mauer 
Street. Miss Fliedner, who, in the lifetime of the 
late Mrs. Claudius, the mother of Lothair and 
Eric, had been housekeeper, and now still kept 
the same post, knew a great deal about the family, 
and she it was who remembered that the antiqui- 
ties were shut up underground. 

Dagobert told my father of it. The latter often 
related how, for a moment, he stood before the 
door incredulous, but he went in and asked the 
owner to allow him to have a search. Mr. Claudius, 
^though according to all appearances not willingly, 
allowed it. 

Early in the morning my father went down 
underground in the Carolinenlust and did not 
appear again the whole day ; he neither ate nor 
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drank, lie was so overcome with excitement — ^he- 
had made a great discovery. 

Mr. Claudius allowed the treasures to l)e 
unpacked and brought to light, and he gave my 
father a room on the ground-floor and free access 
to the library. 

I did not hear all this directly I got to K— . I 
was not much disposed for it ; for after the first 
Excitement had passed I longed to be back on the 
heath. Use was still with us, she had stayed a few 
days longer to put my father's household in order 
and to see me installed in my rooms. But this did 
not quiet my uneasy heart ; I knew that Ilse must 
eventually go and leave me behind, and the 
thought produced an indescribable feeling in me. 

Every one in the front house was very kind to 
nfe, but 1 hated the cold, dark room, and never 
went there unless obliged to, and holding Miss- 
Fliedner's or Charlotte's hand ; I could not make- 
up my mind to pay a visit on my own account. 
On the contrary, 1 liked being near my father. 

After his first instruction I never disturbed him' 
again like I had at first by throwing my arms 
round his neck—I never ventured to put a flower 
on his manuscript like my mother used to ; but- 
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every morning I put a vase full of wild flowers on 
his writing-table, and I crept softly in and stroked 
his grey hair. I liked being in the library, but 
better still in the room '* with the broken things,'* 
as Use persistently said. 

All those dumb faces gradually had such an 
effect on me, that for a time I forgot all about the 
heath, for which I had such a longing. 

But I was often scared away. Dagobert, who 
had a passionate liking for these antiquities, and 
who was proud of the fame of my father, often 
spent the greater part of the day in the library and 
the old curiosity room. As soon as I heard him 
enter the library 1 rushed out at the opposite 
door, fled as fast as I could down the stairs, 
and very often, in my childish shyness and 
flj.ght^ I was not satisfied with the distance put 
between us by a couple of storeys, but ran and 
ran imtil I reached the wood in a state of exhaus- 
tion. 

This wood was quite a work of art, it looked as 
if it were of an exceedingly great age. The old 
Claudius had bought it, surrounded it with walls, 
not, indeed, that it might be of any use in their 
business, but simply that they might take their 

VOL. I. ^ 
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Sandaj recreation in their own grounds undis- 
turbed by strangers ; it was the only luxury they 
allowed themselves. 

At first with my deep longing for the bound- 
less sky I had been used to while Uving on the 
heath, I did not care in the least for the beauiy 
of this wood. I never looked up, for there was 
nothing but a horrible green sky; but I loved 
all the more the bright blossoms which nestled 
among moss and leaves, and under the damp 
shade afforded by the rock-work. They seemed to 
me as shy and frightened as myself. 

Though I had wandered over the heath without 
the slightest fear, I had not sufBlcient courage 
to penetrate far into this apparent wilderness; I 
confined myself to the part near the house. My 
favourite place would have been by the side of the 
river, for that was very much like the old place 
at home, but I was driven away from there on 
the second day of my stay at K — . I accompanied 
Use on her way to the post as far as the bridge, 
the clear limpid water flowed along under the 
pretty little iron bridge as quietly, and rippled as 
silently, as the dear little river on the heath at the 
back of the Dierkhof. I slipped away among 
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the shnibs and trees, there were willows, and 

alders, and at a little distance the shining white 

birch tninks might be seen. 

There were no pearls in the bed, but little 

smoothly rounded pebbles, and the river bank was 

^vered with white rannncnU and ragged 

jobins. The sim shining through the trees, cast 

a flickering light on the slight ripples. It reminded 

me so of the little stream at home, I pulled off 

my shoes and stockings and was soon wading in 

the cool water. To mj disgust mjfeet had become 

•considerable whiter for the few days' confinement. 

I 

Chains seemed to drop from my body and soul, and 

to be carried away by the waves. I laughed with 

delight and joy, and splashed about in the water so 

that the drops spirted about overhead. There 

was a rustling in the bushes — Spitz had come down 

from the Dierkhof to look for me, and sprang into 

ihe water after me. He generally burst straight 

through the bushes. I felt myself transplanted so 

^entirely back to my old home that when I heard 

the rustling I really thought I could hear the dog's 

footsteps. I shouted out his name, but I had 

made a mistake, of course no Spitz appeared, but 

^here I had heard the rustling I saw the braufthfij^ 
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of one of the willows shakings and then a man's 
axm was quickly drawn back again. 

With one spring I was on the bank^ I conld haT& 
cried with vexation ; I was caught too just at the 
beginning of my two years. Dagobert had seen 
me again bare-footed — ^how they would laugh and 
what fan they would make of me in the firont house* 

But he had on a dark suit when I had seen 
him going to my father's an hour ago, and besides 
I had seen something shining through the 
bushes. I had seen the same thing shining before 
to-day, and at the writing table in the office, it was 
the ring on Mr. Claudius' finger. 

I breathed more freely — ^it was only Mr. Claudius. 
He had evidently heard the splash of the wa^^er, 
and had come to see who was in his grounds. Bat 
he need not trouble himself, I should never do it 
again. 

We had been five days at K — , and to-day was 
Sunday. At the Dierkhof we used to hear the bell 
sounding in the distance — how surprised I was to 
hear the tolling of a deep bell quite close ! 

Use was on her way to church, and as she, 
following the sound of the bells, went round by 
the pond, I stayed in the hall and looked after her. 
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The old clerk came out of his room, he had his 
hymn book imder his arm, and he was putting on a. 
new pair of light lavender gloves — the old gentle- 
man looked very well dressed. 

As he came near me he stood still. He did not 
4apeak, his top hat seemed fastened to his head, but 
he eyed me severely from top to toe. I shook and 
was very much frightened, and just as he was 
jibing to speak to me I rushed out of the house 
into the wood. 

But supposing he should come after me? I 
Jitood still breathless and looked behind me. I had 
left the coppice behind me — and without knowing 
it had walked on a long way uphill. All was 
quiet behind me, the good man had undoubtedly 
gone his way to church. The narrow path in 
front of me led into a meadow, the dew still 
lay on the long grass, and the edge of the wood 
^as studded with thousands of wild strawberries, 
probably no one came here to pick them ; they 
quite scented the air, in which I still seemed to 
hea^the church bells. Tall firs surrounded the 
spot where I was standing; golden resin was 
•oozing from the rough bark, and a slight rustling 
^covli be heard among their dark crowned heayda^ 
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It seemed here like another world, it was aff 
qniet and as still as down below in the old nnxised 
rooms. The Princess had probably trodden thia 
dewy sward while the wind blew the resinous fir 
branches in her face« 

Something moved among the trees. A red and 
white something, and then a fallow deer suddenly 
appeared, moving majestically through the trees* 
It was a beautiful stag, and seemed very quiet and 
tame ; the creatures came on the grass and looked 
fearlessly at me with their large soft eyes. Perhaps 
they had eaten out of the lovely Princess's hand. 
What foolish thoughts — for I now knew that no 
princess, but a young bachelor had lived in those 
rooms. And he was dead — had blown out his own 
brains. How dreadful it seemed! I wondered 
whether the solemn old firs with their drooping 
branches knew it. 

I walked on farther, I did not know how long I 
had been exploring this new ground — ^very likely 
hours had passed while I had strolled along. I did 
not know in the least where I was, but I did not 
feel at all frightened, the pure refreshing air of 
the wood had banished my fears. 

The hill was behind me, and I had got down to 
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iho valley. Where could I have got to ? There 
were plenty of paths crossing one another, and 
twisting in and out, but I did not know which one 
to take. 

Suddenly I heard a voice through the bushes on 
my lefb. I recognised it at once ; it was the good- 
natured old gardener's voice who was trying to 
quiet a child which did nothing but scream. I 
followed the sound and found myself suddenly in 
front of a wall. It was quite light behind it, for 
it bounded the wood. I was very anxious to have 
a look at the little screamer, but I could not climb 
np the wall, for it was very high and afforded no 
foot-hold, but I could climb like a squirrel ; it 
was Uke paddUng in a clear rivulet, a regular 
custom of mine, and in a minute or two I was 
perched high up in an elm ; I got a splendid view 
frt>m here; on my right lay the town with its 
numerous church towers and beautiful promenades, 
then there was the river, the same which divided 
the Claudius estate. 

Without being aware of the fact I had passed 
quite close to the Carolinenlust, for the rivulet ran 
about two hundred yards from it ; it was spanned 
by a stone bridge ; scattered along the river \l^ t^ 
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the edge of the wood were several fine country 
houses, lying back in the midst of pretty gardens. 
On the left; and so close that I could see every- 
thing that went on in the top storey, was a pretty 
little Swiss ch&let. The little piece of garden was 
bounded on both sides by hedges, there was a 
small flower garden in front, and behind it on a 
tiny lawn a handsome chestnut spread its thick 
boughs; it was the only tree in the garden, which 
was only separated from the Claudius wall by a 
broad path. 

The old gardener, Schafer, was walking up and 
down in the shade under the balcony ; he had a 
little boy in a pink cape in his arms, and was 
carrying the shrieking little rogue as carefully as 
the most experienced nurse, while he sang over in 
evident fear and trembling every lullaby he knew» 
A little girl of about four years old was playing on 
the grass behind the house ; she had on a little 
white dress, and her long flaxen curls reached 
nearly to her waist ; she was fortunately deeply 
absorbed in her game, she was tearing up the 
grass with both hands, and lading a wicker- 
waggon. 

jPor some time she went on playing undis- 
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iiorbed by the child's cries ; but at length she came 
^ut into the flower garden, and picked a half 
-withered stock, which she gave to her iU-behaved 
little brother. 

"You must not pick the flowers, Gretchen; 
papa has forbidden it,'' cried a man's voice from 
the balcony. 

The south corner of the balcony was so pro- 
fusely covered with wild vine that not one ray of 
sun could penetrate the bower or fall on the table 
^hich was already laid. Young Mr. Helldorf, who 
was in Mr. Claudius's of&ce, looked out from the 
l>ower ; I had not noticed him before. He had a 
book in his hand, and as he called down to tell 
iiiiem to leave the flowers alone, he smiled as he 
«aw the Uttle creature standing on tiptoe. A 
gentleman and lady were coming over the bridge. 
They stayed still a minute, listening, then the 
lady left the gentleman and ran up to the scream- 
ing child. She had evidently been to church, for 
fihe quickly put her hymn-book down on a table, 
and put our her hands to the boy, who was quiet 
directly he heard her voice, and rushed up to her 
clapping his hands. She covered the fat little 
£b11ow with kisses; then she put her left arm 
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ronnd her little daughter, and drew her towards- 
her. She was a delicate^ little woman, one would 
have thought the fat little fellow would have 
broken her arm. She took its hat off*, and the- 
little hands began pulling at the blue ribbon. I 
saw a lovely, little, fair face, with a lot of light< 
hair, like Gretchen. 

In the meantime her husband came up, and 
went into the garden. He was very like young* 
Helldorf, the handsome pair were evidently 
brothers. He took his little girl up in his arms, 
and tossed her up into the air ; her little white- 
dress blew round her like a white cloud; her 
flaxen hair blew about in the breeze, and the 
delighted child looked up at the balcony and 
called out — 

*' Do you see me. Uncle Max ? '' 

I was fascinated ; it was the first time I had 
seen such a happy family. An intense longing for 
something, mixed with sadness, passed through my 
mind. I had never known what it was to be 
pressed to a mother's heart ; I had never, like the- 
Uttle boy yonder been kissed or quieted when m 
trouble by a mother. But I saw how the mother 
loved her children ; they were to be envied ! How 
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nice it must be to be able to nm to a mother to* 
tell ber everything, and to be soothed by her ! 

Gretchen went back to her hay waggon, and 
began playing again^ while the others went into*, 
the house. I slipped quietly down from the elm, 
and crept along the wall; and I stood just in 
front of a door which led into the open. A key 
was standing in the lock; it was covered with 
rust, and evidently was never turned. But my 
desire to speak to the little girl made me strong ;: 
after a good deal of exertion the key turned, and 
fhe door opened with a creak. 




CHAPTEE XVI. 

I RAN over the carriage road, and went up to tha 
fence. Gretchen opened lier big eyes, and looked 
at me ; she quickly left her little waggon and came 
up to me. 

"Did you unlock it?" she asked me, pointing 
to the open door behind me. "And you dared 
toP" 

I smiKngly answered in the affirmative. 

" But is not your own garden pretty ? *' she said 

turning upherUttle nose. She pointed to the dreary 
looking place behind the door. "Have you not 
any flowers in there P Just look at ours I Schafer 
has lots, such a lot — hundreds and thousands ! " 

" Yes, but you may not pick any." 

"No, not pick them," she answered, looking 
down, and putting her little finger into her mouth. 

** But I know of a lot of blue and white hare- 
bells ; you may have some, and such a quantity of 
Btrawberries, you could get your hay waggon 
fiill." 

She immediately dragged her little cart behind 
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iier^ came across to me^ and pnt her hand con- 
fidingly in mine ; sucli a soft, warm^ little hand. 

I was very pleased with my new acquaintance, 
and it never occurred to me to shut the door 
which I had forced open, and I left it wide open 
behind us. We plunged into the bushes; there 
were certainly quantities of strawberries and hare- 
bells, it looked as if they had been raining from 
the trees. The little one clapped her hands, and 
began picking and pulling as if she intended to 
carry home half of the wood. 

"What lots of strawberries ! " she exclaimed in 
ecstacies, working away the while so vigorously 
that the perspiration stood out on her forehead, 
at the same time humming a Httle song. 

** I can sing too, Gretchen.'' 

^*Not as pretty songs as I can, I'm sure. Uncle 
Max taught them me. You sing one now." 

I must have developed a taste for music very 
early, for all the little songs I knew Miss Streit 
had taught me in the back-room. I was par- 
ticularly fond of Taubert's children's songs, and 
now began to sing *' Der Bauer hat ein Tauben- 
haus/' I sat down on a stone bench, and as soon 
as I began Gretchen left her little waggon, put 
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her hand on my Jknee, and looked breathlessly up 
into my face. 

It was funny— I was half Mghtened at my own 
Toice. On the heath it had sounded so weal^ 
there was nothing there to keep it in ; but here^ 
surrounded by trees, it sounded so full and loud, 
and quite different, that I thought it could not be 
mine. 

The song of the peasant whose doves flew 
away is a pretty little song. Gretchen laughed 
out loud, and was delighted with the first verse. 

^' Did he catch the doves again P Is there no 
more of the song?" she said. 

I began the second verse, but suddenly the words 
seemed to die on my lips. From my seat I could 
command a view of the Carolinenlust through an 
opening in the bushes. When the wind blew 
the branches on one side, I could see the windows. 

The old clerk was coming down the path — ^I 
could not help thinking of the clouds which came 
up on the heath before a storm — his face looked so 
dark and cross, and the figure hastened up to me. 
Oretchen followed the direction of my eyes ; her 
face became very red. She ran up to the old 
gentleman with a cry of delight, and put her arms 
round his legs. 
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Grandpapa!'' she said, throwing back her 
head, and looking affectionately up into his face. 

He stood still as if tnmed into stone, and 
looked down at the child ; both arms were 
stretched out, just as if he had suddenly come to 
An abyss, and started back horrified, and he stood 
motionless in this position; it seemed as if he 
were afraid of touching the flaxen-haired little 
^irl, if he put them down. 

" Do you know you are my grandpapa ? Louisa 
told me so." 

** Who is Louisa 9 '' he said. 

It seemed to me as if he wanted to change the 
conversation by asking this question. 

'*But, grandpapa — our Louisa! She was my 
little brother's nurse when he was in long-clothes. 
But now ai\e is gone away. We could not keep a 
nursemaid any longer; Mamma said it cost too 
much." 

He seemed to come to himself again, and put his 
hands down. 

'* What is your name, then P " he asked. 

**What don't you know, grandpapa? Why 
Schafer's Caro knows it, and our cat too ! I am 
called Gretchen. But I have some other names-* 
very pretty names — ^I will tell y ou ^'\^\» V!^^ «sa. 
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I am called Anna, Maria, Helena, Margaret, Hell — 
dorf!'' 

She counted them upon her little fingers. 

There was an indescribable sweetness in th 
voice and manner of the innocent little creature^ 
and the old man could not tear himself away from 
it. I saw him put his hand on her fair hair ; 
stooped down. Was he really going to kiss the 
dear little face ? Perhaps if he had had time to 
take her up in his arms and press her to his 
bosom, so that he could feel her heart beating 
perhaps it would have been a moment when the 
angels in heaven would have rejoiced. But often 
just as one is in the act of doing good, something 
happens, and all good intentions vanish. 

I do not know how it was I felt so frightened 
when I saw a lady through the bushes coming in 
our direction. She was coming quickly, and sud- 
denly the young lady from the Swiss ch&let was 
standing only a few steps from us ; she called, and 
put her hands up to her face. 

The old gentleman started. I shall never forget 
that expression, full of scorn, which was depicted 
on the handsome, old man's face. 

*'0h ! you have acted your part well ! It is alL 
very well to employ your children ! '' 
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He piLslied the child so violently that it rolled 
over. 

** Father/' the lady said, raising her first 
fiiiger threateningly, and an almost frantic 
smile played on her lips, **you can do what 
you like with me, tread me under foot — I 
bear it willingly; but you shall not touch 
my child with your hard hand — ^you shan't da 
it again I " 

She took the little girl, who was now very pale^ 
up in her arms. 

'* I don't know who brought the child here," she 
continaed. 

*'I did," I said, in a trembling tone. " Forgive 
me!" 

In the midst of her excitement she instantly 
turned round and looked at me. 

** I came to fetch the little one, and take her 
in," she said to the old man. It seemed to me as 
if every muscle in her face became harder. *' She 
was gone, and the door in the wall was open. In 
great anguish I ran in just in time to see the look 
you gave my child — ^I came too late. Father, 
after a great struggle, I have at last submitted to 

VOL. I. B 
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be called by you, your lieaxtless, ungrateful, lost 
daughter; I can do nothing against all your 
insults, to which everybody piously says * Amen.*" 
But as a mother, you dare not touch me ! I hay^ 
made my precious one my jewel," — she affection^ 
ately embraced the child, — ^*this happy little 
creature act a part, so as to further my aim! 
That is a libel I will not stand. I deny it, and 
you are guilty of having said it." 

She turned and went away. 

I thought he would go after the injured woman, 
and clasp her in his arms; bat apparently he was 
one of those narrow, self-conceited men, who 
never think it possible for them to be wrong — ^if 
ever they are convinced they have made a mistake, 
shame often makes them the harder and moxe 
sullen. 

He cast a bitter look at her as she was going, 
and then came so close to me, his face still burn- 
ing with scorn, that I stepped back into the 
thorny bushes behind me. 

" How could you trespass on another's ground, 
and what right had you to unlock that doorP " he 
said; his voice betokened the ill-will he had so 
Jong been fostering. 
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I stood there terrified, I could move neither 
land nor foot. 

And now another accomplice appeared. Sud- 
denly Mr. Claudius was standing by me^ as if he 
had come out of the earth ; he must have come 
out of the coppice. I looked at him ; he had the 
dreadful blue spectacles on^ and looked even paler 
than he had in the office. He would never forgive 
me for having opened the garden gate without 
j>ermission, and brought strangers into it. 

Now these two stem men would pass judgment on 
me, and I could not get away ; there I stood help- 
less in front of them. Should I not try and call 
Use, or my father, to come and help me ? 

" Mr. Claudius, '^ said the clerk, very much sur- 
prised at the unexpected appearance of the owner 
himself, " you will perceive I am very excited. I 
•came here for my usual Sunday walk *' — 

**I have heard everything from behind the 
bushes,*' interrupted Mr. Claudius, quietly. 

" So much the better, for you will agree with 
me that I have very good reason for being so 
annoyed. First, without our knowing anything 
about it, a back door some distance off has been 
opened''— 
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''That, ceitainlj, is not allowed, Mr. Eckhof. 
But in jonr ardonr jon have forgotten that AGss 
Sassen is the daughter of my gaest^ and, there- 
fore, yon have no right to speak to lier in snch a 
way as yon have been doing/* 

I looked np astonished; it had come ont so 
differently to what I had expected. The clerk 
stepped back conAised, as if it were the first time 
in his life he had received such a rebuke from Mr. 
Claudius. He raised his eyebrows, and a malicious 
expression spread over his face. 

" Fraulein von Sassen,'* he repeated, scornfully, 
" and what am I to respect in that name ? Surely, 
not that funny little dressed-up child ? " 

**It never occurred to me to emphasize the 
noble name," answered Mr. Claudius, colouring up. 
" I was simply proving that you had been rude ta 
one of my guests." 

" Well, well, you will soon see what good you 
will get from such a friendship ! I have forbidden 
and entreated enough, but all to no effect. The 
heathenish pictures have all been brought to 
daylight again, and in the Carolinenlust there is 
one who owns no God, and who sets up all the old 
idols again. Tbe godless young man who holds 
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4he sceptre^ and who should set his people an 
•example of piety, uprightness, and chastity, and 
who should stir up the land to pray and praise, 
* he is foremost in raising np the calf/ * The cry 
of Sodom and Gomorrah has gone up, for their 
sins are great.' * The Lord is long suffering, but 
the hour will come when He will rain down fire 
and brimstone from heaven ! ' *' 

Mr. Claudius allowed the fanatical zealot to 
continue his speech^ he stood silent, but was 
evidently much dismayed. The old man spoke 
with the sincerest conviction, but perhaps he had 
never spoken so plainly before to his master as in 
this momentary excitement. 

'^The Lord has allowed me to see and hear 
where unbelievers have been struck blind and 
dumb,'' he continued. He raised his hand, and 
pointed like a prophet to the Carolinenlust. " The 
house was built in sin, and has ever since been the 
seat of crime. Those who have disobeyed the 
Lord's commands have never been able to find 
peace there — they wander about lamenting their 
flins and prophesying evil to the house in which 
Sabbath-breakers have taken up their abode." 

Mr. Claudius raised his hand, as if to stop him. 



I 
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" Did I not hear the piercing cry which rang- 
through the rooms which are under lock and 
key ? " continued the old man, raising his voice. 
" Did I not see my lamp which hangs from the 
ceiling shake as the steps of the ghost resounded 
overhead ? I know well that they have risen from 
their graves ; they are condemned for their sins to 
return to the world and warn the blind. Mr. 
Claudius, on the day that young thing entered 
the Carolinenlust/' he pointed to me, " there was 
somebody moving upstairs in those rooms." 

Good gracious, I had been heard ! Whilst I 
had been wandering thoughtlessly about in the 
secret inheritance of a dead man the sharp, blue 
eyes had been watching the lamp as it moved at 
every step I had taken ; the old man had heard 
the scream I had uttered on seeing my own fece in 
the glass, and now was making use of this 
erroneous opinion to excite the landlord against 
my father and me. 

I involuntarily looked up at Mr. Claudius ; he 
was turned towards me, but the dark blue glasses 
so entirely covered his eyes that it was impossible 
to discover what impression the clerk's words 
izad had on him. He had come a little closer to 
me; 2)erhaps frigTait'waESLe^VQ^feSLOTLTK^ W^^^s^ 
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ie thouglit I was goiDg to faint. But as he saw 
I was not trembling, he turned again to my 
persecutor. 

^ You assert that orthodoxy must take us back 
to the times of superstition ! '' he said. Anger 
and pity could be discerned in his usually calm 
voice. " Mr. Eckhof, I cannot tell you how sorry 
I am to find you have fallen into such a dreadful 
error. I have already been told of it, but I would 
not believe it. I have neither the right nor the 
intention to censure you; but I must request you 
to keep your views to yourself about business, as 
well as about my household arrangements.'* 

** You may rely on that, Mr. Claudius," answered 
the clerk ; but there was a good deal of malice 
concealed in his submissive answer. '* But you 
will allow me also to make a request. I have 
now been living in the Carolinenlust a good many 
years, and it has always been my privilege every 
Sunday, directly after service, to come here for a 
little quiet and secret meditation. I request that 
you will henceforth command that the peace of 
the Sabbath shall not be broken by such screaming 
and frivolous singing as has been heard in the: 
garden to-day. I think such consideration iaoul^ 
due to me.'' 
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Again the blue glasses were tnmed towards me. 
I expected a severe reprimand and certain rules 
for the future ; but nothing of the sort. 

**I did not hear any noise," answered Mr, 
Claudius, much annoyed. . "But I have been 
obliged to witness a scene which hurt my feelings 
very much. This young girl^' — ^he pointed to 
me — "has not broken the Lord's commandment 
by her childish songs ; but, Mr. Eckhof , you had 
just come out of church. You are, as you have 
plainly shown me to-day, one of those in&llible 
Christians who know how to reconcile all his 
actions with the law of God ; how, then, could you 
possibly pollute the Lord's Day by being harsh and 
unreconciled to your child P '^ 

He looked angrily at the speaker. 

^' I have not any children, Mr. Claudius, and 
that you ought to know better than anyone else, 
he said. He laid such stress upon the "you** 
if referring to something of the past. 

He bowed and went back quickly the same way 
he had come. I had a presentiment that the 
emphasis laid on that little word had been intended 
to annoy and hurt Mr. Claudius. I looked at 
him — ^the sword had done its work. 



jf 



CHAPTEE XVn. 

The clerk must have succeeded in touching a 
iiender point in Mr. Claudius' feelings. After a 
deep sigh, he remained as if petrified, and watched 
the retreating figure until it disappeared among 
the bushes. 

I thought it would be a favourable moment for 
me to escape, but at the slight rustling caused by 
my moving Mr. Claudius turned and looked at me. 

'* Stay," he said, putting out his hand to hold 
me back, " the old man was very excited ; I should 
not like you to meet him again now," 

He spoke as kindly and quietly as ever. Should 
I, now I was alone with him, tell him all about 
the ghost who was supposed to haunt the Beletage 
in the Carolinenlust ? No, I had not any con- 
fidence in him. His presence always seemed to 
make me shrink into myself; it had been so 
different with Charlotte, my heart had gone out at 
once to her, but I had no sympathy with this 
cold, calculating man. His peculiarly reserved 
ananner and way of life, which never gave any 
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sign of emotion, repelled me. He had, it is true,, 
spoken a minute or two ago in a truly Christian 
tone, and with anyone else I should have attributed 
this to a warm heart, but from his lips it onlj 
sounded like the precepts of a passionless and 
unprejudiced mind. He had taken me under bis 
wing, but I was so childish, and I said to myself 
he only did it to avert the remarks of his inferior. 
I was too devoted and enthusiastic an admirer of 
Charlotte's not to pass the same judgment on 
every action of this man. But this time I obeyed 
him, and waited patiently until the clerk's foot- 
steps had died away. I mechanically began 
scraping the gravel together with my toe — ^my 
broad ugly shoe appeared ; but that was nothing 
to me, it was only Mr. Claudius standing there 
and looking at it. 

'* I will go and lock the door again," I said, 
breaking the silence, for it suddenly occurred to 
me that it was still wide open. 

I was going to beg his pardon, but I could not ■ 
bring myself to it. 

" Well, come then," he said. *' I can't think 
how your little hands could have turned the rusty 
key 5 it has been in there for years." 
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'' I wanted to see the child." I smiled at the 
thought of the dear little creature. " I wanted 
to see her and all the people who were so happj 
together. I have never known what it is to be so 
loved by my parents." 

*'But how was it possible for yon to see 
themP" 

I pointed up to the elm tree, which we were just 
walking under. 

'• I climbed up there." 

He smiled, and in spite of his spectacles I saw 
his eyes were fixed on my left side. I looked down 
too, and oh ! there was an enormous three-cornered 
rent, which I had evidently torn climbing the- 
tree. 

I felt my face getting crimson, and^ although 
it was only Mr. Claudius, I was very much 
ashamed. 

At last I exclaimed— 

*' Good gracious ! what will Use " — 

" Never mind ; Use shan't scold you ; we won't 
allow it ! '^ he said kindly, but in such a patronis- 
ing tone, as if he were speaking to little Gretchen I 
That annoyed me ; I was not so childish and help- 
less as all that. 



i 
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At that moment it occurred to me that Dago- 
bert was very different. He treated me, espedallj 
since he knew I was going to be presented, as a 
.grown up young lady. 

^^ Ilse has no doubt something to mend it with/' 
he continued. ^' Yesterday she asked for some 
money to buy a court dress for you. I may as well 
take this opportunity of telling you that as long 
as Use is with you she can superintend your 
affairs, but when she is gone 1 must request you to 
come direct to me yourself.*' 

^^ Must I ? " I said, not concealing my vexation. 

^^ Yes, you must, Miss Sassen. We must do 
things in order.'* 

^^ Then I am sure my dear grandmother was 
right not to like money. What a fuss to make 
^bout a few thalers, when they descend from one 
to another I " 

He looked at me smilingly. 

'^ I will make it as easy as I can for you," he 
said kindly. 

^^ And I must come into your dark room for 
every farthing I want P '* 

'' Yes indeed you must. Have you such a horror 
^f the room ? '' 

^^The house loolsa bo co\3l^sA d^t^nx^^ l^siui't 
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fhink how Charlotte and Miss Pliedner can stay^ 

« 

there. I should die of fear and anxiety ! *' 

I involuntarily put my hands on my chest. 

" The bad old house ; it has already destroyed 
one woman's life I '^ he said, smiling. " And 
now it is the cause of your not liking to be vdth 
us?'' 

** Oh ! I like the flower garden immensely ! " I 
said quickly, without giving a direct answer to his 
question. " It seems to me like a book of fairy 
tales ! I am sometimes obliged to shut my eyes 
and keep my hands and feet quite still, or I should 
throw myself into the middle of one of the flower 
beds ! '' 

** Well, do it then," he said kindly. 

I looked at him surprised. 

'* How you would scold me then ! '' I said.. 
" What a lot of money you would lose, and such 
quantities of seed ! '' 

He turned round, locked the door, and took out 
the key. 

"Ton have no doubt heard from the same 
person about the money got for the bouquets as 
about the back room ? '' he said, putting the key 
into his pocket. 

I was silent. I could not mexi&OTL T^^^Oofc"^'?^ 
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name, and it was he who had told me aboat the 
honquets. 

He did not press the subject further. 

^^ But donH you like the Carolinenlust and the 
wood P *' he asked. 

*' It is very nice here.*' 

*' But not nearly so nice as the heath, is it P *' 

*^ I don't know, but I have such a longing for 
the Dierkhof ! I^et so excited very often that 1 
feel inclined to mn full tilt against these trees." 

I made this complaint almost involuntarily. It 
wus the first time I had been asked such a thing. 
Everyone else seemed to fancy that the change 
must be so very much for the better. 

" Poor child,*' he said, in such a kind voice, but 
that could not be pity from him I It must be 
only that nature had given him such a soft voice. 

We were just entering the garden which ran 
along the side of the Carolinenlust. There stood 
old Erdmann, who had shown Use and me the waj 
to the house. He had a small measure in his hand, 
from which he kept on throwing food to the birds 
on the gravel. Mr. Claudius walked quickly up 
to him and caught hold of his right hand as he 
was about to throw another shower of com. 

*' Tou are much loo extew»^wgNDX»» "^aisskaaaii^'' he 
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-observed. " If you look among the bushes you 
win see the com sprouting all over the place, 
"which the birds, with the best of intentions, can- 
not eat. I have just been noticing it with great 
-displeasure.'' 

He put his hand in the measure, and then scat- 
tered the com sparingly around. 

" Why, this is pure corn, Erdmann. I can't 

have this. You must know that such thoughtless 

-waste is quite sinful. We are wasting the corn 

here while many a poor child is starving for want 

•of bread.'* 

I felt very angry at this. How the man tried 

to gloss over his avarice ! He did not scold Erd- 

onann for wasting a couple of pence, God forbid ! 

He lamented the waste on account of some child's 

possible hunger it might have appeased. 

Old Erdmann excused himself by saying there 
was not a grain of barley in the house. He hung 
his head like a culprit, and walked off hurriedly. 
How those horrid blue spectacles watched his 
movements 1 I determined not to look at them 
4Uiy more, so turning my head away I began 
j>ulling the leaves from the nearest bush and 
throwing them on the gravel. 

'^ How has the poor choeo\a\/b V^^r^ cjSj^\^^ 
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youP'* said Mr. Olaudins' voice close beside me,, 
as quietly and indifferently as if he had not been 
scolding a minnte or two ago. " Fancy if those- 
poor leaves you are pulling off so mercilessly felt 
even in the least degree some of the home-sickness 
you suffer from '* — 

I bent down and quickly picked up the leaves, 
placed them one on the top of another^ and then 
laid them down on the grass near the stem of the 
bush, and bent one of the thickly covered branches 
over them. 

^*They shall die in their own home at all 
events/' I remarked, and looked up in spite of 
myself at the blue spectacles. 

" Do you think you can stand this place P *' he 
asked, after a pause. 

" I shall have to/' I almost sobbed. " I'm to 
be educated, and that will take two years — ^two 
whole years I But it is no good complaining. I 
must learn, I know ; I was brought up so very 
ignorantly on the heath. Little Gretchen over 
there knows more than I do." 

He laughed quietly. 

'* I certainly think your education is necessary,^ 
as I remember how difficult yon found it to write 
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yoTir name with that little hand. You can learn 
a good deal in two years, but I am sure your 
father^ and perhaps others too, would not care for 
you to receive a good many impressions which the 
world, and above all * life at Court,' is likely to 
teach and require of you. Use asked me yesterday 
to watch over you a little." 

I was quite horrified ; I would not put up with 
it. I would fight against it with all my might* 
I was not willingly going to yield to the un- 
bearable yoke under which Dagobert and Char- 
lotte were groaning ! It was strange, but I had 
not courage to tell him boldly to his face of my 
decision. 

**I don't know what Use can be thinking of; 
Miss Fliedner and Charlotte have already pro- 
mised to look after me," I said, stammering, *^and 
I am so fond of Charlotte I would do anythin«^ 
she told me." 

**That is just what you must avoid doing," 
he said gravely. *' You will be well looked after 
by Miss Fliedner, but Charlotte has so much still 
to do, looking after herself, that she cannot 
undertake the responsibility of your education. 
If she is to have unlimited influence on an in- 

VOL. I, % 
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experienced mind, then she ought to be a model 
herself, and she is very far removed from that. 
Charlotte is at heart a very good girl, but she has 
a good many faults ; I know it, and I am often 
obliged to warn them both, and even sometimes 
put a stop to their proceedings/* 

If ever I had felt a spark of sympathy for 
this man it now quite died out with his last indis- 
creet, plain speech. He was now having his re- 
venge for what Charlotte said about the back 
room; I saw through it all; it was the same 
underhand way of revenging himself which had 
so exasperated Dagobert. And Ilse had entrusted 
me to this cold, calculating man. He would shut 
me in a room, make me learn, talk of that horrid 
writing, and those nasty spectacles would look at 
everything that I did. He already talked of 
prohibition, and laid great stress on my bud 
writing, which must be improved. If he had pur- 
posely tried to incite me to rebellion and disobe- 
dience, he could not have succeeded better than 
in mentioning that horrid writing. It excited in 
me the slyness of a cat. 

" You will make me do a great deal of writing, 
won't you ? " I said quietly, and to all appear- 
ancea submissively. 
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Instead of answering, lie said — 

*' Ton do not like it, do yon 9 " 

He had read mj thonghts in mj face. 

•** No, I can't bear it,*' I said, angrily. ** Shnt 
me up in the library and let me read, and if I 
were not to breathe the fresh air or see a green leaf 
for a month I would put up with it, I could bear it, 
but as to writing, no, I won't 1 It is dreadful 
idways haying to look at the paper, and then to 
make a crooked line, and then a straight one, and 
all the time one is thinking of something else, and 
:then there is no place for your feet under the table 
—then I get as hot as fire and my temples begin 
to beat, so I jump up and run away as fast as my 
feet will carry me ! '' 

He looked down at me smiling. 

*' I can easily fancy,'' he said, " that anything 
like restraint would be contrary to yoiur nature. 
But you don't yet know that the pen becomes 
animated in our hands, and can put down all that 
is passing in your head — who was there to tell 
jou this I But you can ask your father — ^the pen 
has been indispensable to him, he could not live 
without it." 

<< Then I will tell him that for that very reason 
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I can't bear it/' I growled. ** Is there anything- 
more beautiful than the blue sky above, the soft 
air, and the solemn Sabbath morning 9 And my 
poor, dear father is sitting up there behind the 
green curtains^ in an atmosphere of mouldy books 
and papers covered with dust, and is writing away 
as if his fingers would drop off, quite forgetful of 
the beautiful world outside. And if I go in he 
starts and must consider a moment before he 
recognises his child. My mother, too, used always 
to be writing — she never took me up in her arms, 
and never consoled me when I was crying — and I 
won't come to that, I am determined." 

We had in the meanwhile gone into the 
hall, and were standing before the corridor 
into which the door of my room opened. 
Mr. Claudius took off his spectacles and put 
them in his pocket. And although if he were 
only Mr. Claudius and I could not bear him, 
still he had lovely eyes — they reminded me 
of a cloudless sky at midday ; they were so soft 
and kind, and if anyone wanted to look into them, 
then his eye-lids drooped before the scorching sun 
which was burning him. Now I was silent and 
conftised— the spectacles had been my bulwark j all 
my courage had vaiudaft9L m\fi VSaa m^<^\i ic^ss&siviik 
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-comer of my soul. The gravel crackled under foot 
^s if people were coming near the house* 

" Well, you must not be offended, Miss/' I heard 
Use in the distance saying, '^ that is a dreadfcd 

* 

habit ! Tou are such a pretty young lady, and 
jet you are making a chimney of your mouth ! '* 

^^ Oh ! you are only afraid that the tobacco 
smoke will spoil the gay flowers in your hat, 
Ilse," laughed Charlotte. 

" What nonsense — ^I was not thinking of them 1 
But I tell you what, if I thought that child would 
ever put such a piece of paper between her teeth- 
why I would pack up directly and take her to *'— 

She stopped, for she had reached the threshold 
and was standing before us. 

Charlotte, who was close behind her, had a 
cigarette between her cherry ^coloured lips, and 
her smiling face was hidden behind a thick cloud 
of smoke, which, to tease Use, she had puffed out. 
But on seeing Mr. Claudius, she started, evidently 
much taken aback \ she got very red and quickly 
took the cigar out of her mouth. I could not help 
laughing at her, and the ease with which she 
handled the cigar only made her all the more 
interesting to me. 

Mr. Claudius did not seem toTaaj^^'oo^ieed^^^v 
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'* You are right— don't allow it, Use/' he said, 
quietly. " Tor tobacco smoke will not spoil your 
hat; but it is a most unladylike accomplish- 
in6nt." 

Charlotte threw the cigar into the pond. 

** Have you sent out the invitations, Charlotte f *'" 
he -asked, as quietly as if he did not notice the 
passion which her eyes betokened. 

" Not yet — ^Erdmann will carry them out this 
evening/' 

'*Then don't forget to send an invitation to 
HeUdorf." 

"Helldorf, uncle?" she said, hesitatingly, as 
if she could not believe her own ears — a deep 
crimson dyed her cheeks. 

*' Tes, he is to dine with us to-morrow — ^have 
y6u any objection ? " 

" Of course not, but it is quite a new thing," 
she said, angrily. 

He shrugged his shoulders, politely raised his 
hat and went upstairs; he did not go into the 
library. I heard him unlock a door. 

" Has the world suddenly been turned topsy- 
tutVy ? '' asked Charlotte, who had remained 
motionless, listening to the retreating footsteps 
izntzl the shutting oi a ^oot ^?(^j&\x<^»x\. 
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''Well, thai will be a pretty kettle offish ! My 
name's not Charlotte if he does not turn all the 
milk sour.'' 

'' And what has the old clerk got to do with the 
kitchen I '^ inqnired Use ; she had got tired of his 
incessant morning and evening songs. 

« Dear Use," laughed Charlotte, " I will tell you 
something. In the business heayen of the firm 
Claudius there is a mock-sun, Mr. Eckhof. Uncle 
Eric does exactly what he wants ; but to a certain 
extent listens to the counsel and wishes of the 
clerk, but in such a manner that the modest 
mock-sun is really the head. Now Eckhof 
is Helldorfs greatest enemy, whether rightly 
or wrongly so, I don't know, and I don't care ; 
it is no concern of mine, for I know nothing 
about the men. I only know that up to now 
Helldorf has never put foot in the offices of 
Claudius, and for this simple reason that Mr. 
Eckhof objects. Now to-morrow he is to be at 
the dinner Uncle Eric gives for two American 
business friends. Eckhof will storm, and with a 
string of texts will denounce God's judgments 
against us — for this is giving Helldorf an honour 
usually reserved for very well-known firms. I tell 
jOD whatj the world is turuei vigai^L^ QlQh^\i, «sA V 
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should not be surprised to see the stone walls get 
up, make a curtsey, and assure us that we are 
pretty girls/' 

I could not help laughing, and Use was obliged 
to smile in spite of herself. 

"What is Mr. Claudius doing upstairs ?'' I 
asked. 

I could not get him out of my head, it annoyed 
me very much, that "the shop-keeper," as my 
father called him, should have anything to do with 
philosophy. 

" He is probably rummaging among his teles- 
copes. Have you not seen the two excrescences 
on the top of the Carolinenlust. One is the dome 
of the antiquity-room, the other uncle is arranging 
as an observatory. That looks as if he had some 
higher interest than business, doesn't it ? But 
pray don't imagine that — for he is only counting 
the gold pieces in the sky as he does the thalers 
on his office counter.'* 

She drew a little packet out of her pocket and 
said — 

" Now what do you think I came about P Here 
are the stockings, a dozen pairs, which I wrote for 
from A — , they have just come, and to-morrow the 
dressmaker is to "biiug ^oxxt dcc^'^.*' 
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*' Don't be deceived, Miss," cried Use, " I am 
sure there is not a dozen there,^' weighing the 
little packet in her hand ; it was about the same 
size as a single pair of my famous woollen stock- 
ings. She opened the paper and disclosed some 
very fine, soft, woven stockings. '' These are nice 
sort of things," iiaid she, angrily. "The little 
one will run about almost bare-foot in them, they 
are very fine and won't bear much washing — ^they 
will be in holes in a day. What a pity to waste 
my poor mistresses money in this way." 

She stalked oS to the sitting-room. 

" Don't be made a fool of, child," said Charlotte, 

in her most decided tone. *' I never wear any 

others, although Miss Fliedner does make a great 

fuss over this so-called extravagance. I have got 

;a lovely Parisian hat, and you must pay the penalty 

•of your position, so there's an end of that." 

She danced off and I went with a beating heart 
to look for Use. She had put away her hat and 
hymn book, and was standing with a very red face 
before the table in my room, which looked rather 
messy and untidy. I had always looked with 
disfavour on the flowers upon it, and did not water 
them, though Use had told me to do so. The 
lovely blossoms hung withering oiit\i<^\t ^V^^di^^^ 
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Use did not say a word, but pointed at them,. 
and mj spirit of defiance immediately rose. 

'< What have I got to do with the table V I 
said, angrily. "I don't see why I should trouble- 
myself about the flowers. I did not want Mr. 
Claudius to send them to me —why has he had 
them put in my room ? He can look after his own 
flowers/' 

" That's nice — it gets better and better ! " she- 
said, sadly. " Thin stockings on your feet and an 
ungrateful heart. Leonora, you shan't come back 
to the Dierkhof, and — ^I won't have anything more 
to do with you ! " 

I cried aloud and threw myself into her arms, 
for her words cut me to the heart. 

'^ Tour grandmother called you a little dove,*'" 
she continued, unheeding, "a dove, indeed 1 if 
she had known what you really are she would 
have "— 

" Called me a little devil," I added, feeling verj 
angry with myself. " Tes, Use, I know I have a 
very bad heart ; but I never found it out before,, 
and now it is always getting the better of me.*' 



CHAPTER XVin. 

The next morning mj father told me the PrincesEt 
Margaret wished to see me that evening at six 
o'clock. A footman also came to tell me myself 
the hour for my presentation, the Princess evidently 
did not trust to my father's memory. He was 
much more absent and reserved than he had been 
yesterday. During the afternoon, a well-dressed 
gentleman with a little box under his arm, went 
into the library and stayed there a long time, and 
when later on my father was going to the Duke's^, 
he went out without saying good-bye to me. I 
heard his step and ran out into the hall, I noticed 
the bright flush on his cheeks ; his eyes shone 
brightly, and his hair was untidy. 

We were at dinner, I could scarcely eat any- 
thing, I was in such a state of excitement and 
fear. I felt dreadfully afraid of the Princess, 
whom I pictured in a gold-brocaded dress and a 
crown of precious stones. My father's appearance 
surprised me. He had not tasted a mouthful and 
kept on rolling little pieces of bread between hia 
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fingers, and then stared round yaguelj. He was 
no doubt struggling to say something, every now 
and then he looked at Use, who was eating away 
with a very good appetite, and kept on saying that 
no potatoes were as flowery as those grown at the 
Dierkhof, where the soil was sandy. 

At last my father said, '* Use, I want to ask you 
something,'^ it sounded so short and disconnected, 
just as if the words were jerked out. 

She looked up from her plate. 

" Tou have brought all the coupons and paper 
money of my dead mother with you, have you 
not ? '' 

'^ Yes, sir," she said, listening and putting down. 
her fork. 

He dived down into his breast pocket, and oare* 
folly brought out something wrapped up in paper ; 
his hands shook, and his eyes flashed, as lie im« 
wrapped it — it was a lovely, large medal. 

^^Look at that, Use. What do you think of 
it ? " 

" How lovely it is," she said, and bent her head 
to look at it better. 

"And just think, it is dirt cheap. I can have 
this treasure for three thousand thalers, and it is 
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worth at least twelve." His usually quiet face 
had become quite animated. " It is the first bit 
of luck I have ever had in my life ; I have always 
had to pay so dear for everything, and have often 
been obliged to sacrifice a great deal — and now 
just at this moment, I have not any capital in 
hand. Dear Use, you would be doing me a lasting 
favour if you would give me three thousand thalers 
out of the money entrusted to you. Leonora will 
not suffer for it in the least, for I give you my 
word of honour, that the medal is worth at least 
three times as much as I shall pay for it." 

*^Tes, yes, that's all very fine; but will the coin 
pass as such ? " she asked, tapping the coin with 
her finger, which caused a nervous tremor to pass 
through my father. 

^^ What do you mean P '* he said, slowly. 

"I mean, will a tradesman take it as pay- 
ment ? " 

My father started back as though he had been 

struck. 

**No, Use," he said, after a pause, evidently 
disconcerted. " You do not quite understand the 
matter, one cannot pass this sort of money, it is 
not current coin — one can only sell it again." 
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''Well then — ^the three ihonsand thalers may 
lie in the box merely to be looked at, and are no 
more good to any one than that broken rabbish in 
the large room opposite ! But the child can't be 
fed with such things, nor will they provide her 
with shoes and stockings. I told you before, sir, 
that the money was not to be touched ! When we 
were in Hanover and my mistreBS continually sent 
me to the post with those sealed packets, I used 
to look at them with great disgost, and my poor 
lady used always to say, ' You can't understand it, 
Use ! My son is a famous man and this has a 
good deal to do with it,' and I have been stupid 
enough not to comprehend why my poor mistress 
should have thus impoYerished herself, sold all the 
handsome silver, and rings, bracelets, and chains 
of the Jacobshons, because you were a famous man. 
Neither do I see, why this child's small inherit- 
ance should be sacrificed also. Do not be angry 
with me, sir, but it has always seemed to me that 
a large amount of money has been squandered 
with very little results. Of course it may be, for 
all I know, invested in your collection, and so when 
that comes to be sold " — 

My father jumped up horrified — ^he could bear 
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:BJijiMng bnt the thought that his collection should 
1>e touched by strangers. He stretched his clasped 
hands beseechingly towards her. She was silent 
loT a moment, and then continued, unabashed—- 

" I have nothing more to do with the money, it 
is deposited with Mr. Claudius, you said you could 
not take charge of it, so I handed it over to him. 
But I don't think he is the sort of man to be 
played the fool with, given a thing one day and 
iiisked to hand it back the next." 

Without another word, my father put back the 
^old medal in its paper and dropped it into his 
pocket. His disappointment and downcast look 
went straight to my heart, but unfortunately I 
^ould do nothing. Use seemed to feel great 
satisfaction at the thought of having placed the 
money in safety. I was afraid of those clear, 
sharp eyes, and dared not intercede, when mj 
father had gone back to the library. 

At four o'clock in the afternoon, the pretty 
housemaid, who also acted as Charlotte's maid, 
•came to my room. She had a little basket on 
her arm, and as she took off the cloth, which 
lay on the top, a cloud of white tuUe greeted 
my eyes. 
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"Miss Claudius sent me with this. I am to- 
try it and see if it fits/' she said^ as she turned 
out the contents of the basket. At the same 
time she was assuring Use that it was enough 
to make one run away in the next house. " Just 
imagine," she said, ** we have a gentleman's 
dinner party. Everybody is in a bustle — and 
then Mr. Claudius, early this morning ordered 
— ^would you believe it ? — the office to be moved,, 
and at once — our men were aU at their wit'ii 
end 1 The office where for more than a hundred 
years the Claudiuses have worked ! And not one- 
of them dared to move anything out of its place, 
and now suddenly all the dusty, dilapidated old 
things are to be carefully moved out of the 
dreary room into a sunny one. And green 
curtains are to be put up, because it is too 
light for Mr. Claudius with his weak eyes. A 
nice tale will be made out of that. No one in 
the house knows what to think of it; but old 
Erdmann goes about looking like a ghost, and 
thinks the world must be coming to an end.** 

I only half heard what she was saying — what 
did it matter to me where Mr.' Claudius had his 
office? 
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My eyes were fastened on the lovely things the 
speaker was displaying. Use also examined every 
thing, and to my horror pulled at the thin material 
of the dress, to see whether it would be durable ; 
but, when the maid produced from the bottom of 
the basket a pair of little black satin shoes with 
high heels, and laughingly held them up to me, 
then, without saying a word, she left the room. 

I had certainly become qiiite hardened — ^her going 
out did not affect me in the least, on the contrary, 
it was a great relief to me to see Use's skirt dis- 
appearing out of the door. The massive pro- 
ductions of the shoemaker on the heath made a 
dreadful noise on the boards. Use was right, it 
seemed as if I were barefoot with the thin stockings 
and satin shoes, and I could almost feel the breeze 
on my feet. 

The maid then put on the tiille dress, and 
lastened a black ribbon bow here and there. But 
what did I look like P It flowed round my arms 
and shoulders, and from my waist down to my 
feet — how could I move in it? I really could 
not bear it, it was enough to make anyone run 
away ! 

" Stop, stop 1 " cried the maid, "there is still 

VOL. I. T 
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the bow to be put on the left shoulder ! You can't 
be seen like that!'* 

But I did not hear. I ran down into the hall, 
then over the bridge into the flower garden, all 
the time it was clinging round me like a cloud. 
I was not afraid of the house to-daj. I ran up 
the winding stone staircase into Charlotte's room. 
Old Erdmann was standing in the dark corridor 
like a statue, with a serviette in his hand*— he 
opened his eyes wide with astonishment, and it 
seemed to me as if he caught bold of my dress to 
keep me back as I bolted past him — but what did 
it matter to me what the old fellow did ? I rushed 
into the room at once. 

The windows looked out on to the court and the 
garden, and even if the dark carpet, and heavy, 
brown damask curtains did make the room dull, 
still it was the pleasantest in the house. There 
was a beautiful piano against the wall opposite 
me, Charlotte was sitting at it, her hands on the 
notes, as if she were going to begin playing. Miss 
Fliedner, in a silver grey silk and little lace cap 
was near her. I saw nothing else. 

" Oh ! Miss Charlotte/' I exclaimed, " do look 
at me ! What do you think of this P '* — ^I caught 
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hold of one of the very bunchy sleeves — '* Isn't it 
as if I had wings, real wings ? And my shoes- 
yon must look at them I *' I pulled up my dress a 
little so as to show the satin shoes. ^^ I shan't go 
^ clump, clump * any more, like I do in my ugly 
thick shoes ! You won't hear a sound when I go 
over the boards." I walked up to her with a step 
as firm as a soldier's. ^^ I am not a funny little, 
dressed-up child now, like Mr Eckhof said, am I ? " 

" No, no, *Haideprinzesschen,' " she said. *' Who 
would have thought that the black doll could be 
changed into such a pretty butterfly ? " 

She laughed so that she was obliged to hold her 
sides, and even Miss Fliedner was laughing; she 
held her handkerchief up to her mouth. 

** Have you seen yourself in the glass ? " 
Charlotte asked. 

"Of course not — I have not had time; and 
besides, it is not necessary. I can see my dress 
and shoes ; I don't want a glass for that ! '^ 

" But you must look at yourself," she said, and 
pointed to the long glass between the two 
windows. 

I ran up to it and looked in ; I screamed out, 
and hid my face in my hands — I had not thougkt 
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of the dinner party, and here I was standing inr 
the midst of the company. Behind me, directly 
opposite the glass, there was a door leading into 
the reception-rooms. It had always been locked 
before ; now the folding doors were pushed back, 
and Dagobert was standing on the threshold ; his 
brown eyes met mine. I saw he had a red collar,, 
and on his breast and shoulders gold glittered — he 
had his uniform on. Several other gentlemen 
were smiling behind him, and Mr. Claudius was 
sitting near an old man on a sofa in the corner. I 
took it all in at a glance. 

I was trembling all over, and tears of shame and 
vexation were in my eyes. Two cool hands were 
laid on mine, and were moving them from my 
face ; Mr. Claudius had jumped up, and was now 
standing in front of me. 

'' You were frightened, Fraiilein von Sassen,'' he 
said. " It was a stupid joke of Charlotte's.*' 

He led me to an armchair, and made me com- 
fortable among the cushions. 

'' I think you may as well begin your piece now,'* 
he said, turning to Charlotte. 

^' In a minute, uncle dear." 

She rushed up to me, Ml on her knees, and 
seized my hand. 
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" Will your Highness have the grace to forgive 
me, a poor sinner?*' she said, roguishly. "I 
hereby apologize, but only to you, ' Haide- 
prinzesschen' — I expect a vote of thanks from all 
the rest for having provided them with such a 
sight/' 

I could not help laughing, although the tears 
were still in my eyes. How she could have fallen 
on her knees before everybody was a wonder to me 
— ^I should sooner have crept into a mouse-hole. 
She put both her hands caressingly on my hair, 
(then got up and went and sat down again at the 
piano. 

She had a good deal of execution, but she 
played too loudly; the instrument shook under 
her hands, and I would much rather have heard all 
4iie rustling and roaring of the wide heath — ^it re- 
jsounded painfully. But I was very grateful for the 
music, for it drew the attention of those present 
irom me ; and after I had been some time in the 
armchair, as it were in a sheltered spot, not daring 

to move, I at last looked up. 

The first thing I saw was the old clerk; he was 
fitting in the window niche, half hidden by the 
curtain — Charlotte was right, **he was, furious/' 
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Yesterday his anger had assumed a certain style 
of grandeur; he seemed to be a kind of prophet, 
and the tone of his voice and his bearing had 
intimidated me and filled me with awe. But at 
this moment he was only an angry man, who with 
difiLcnlty concealed his wrath. His left hand^ on 
which the precious stone was sparkling, was 
clenched on the window-sill; his classical profile, 
partly turned towards me, was contracted so as to 
conceal his rage ; the company in general seemed 
to have forfeited his favour; for he had his back 
turned to them. Young Helldorf, the object of 
his hatred, was standing against the door through 
which I had come. He was, perhaps, the most 
attentive and gratified listener, for he stood motion- 
less, his eyes fixed on the player — ^he was evidently 
of a different opinion to Mr. Claudius, who, at 
every chord produced from the piano, frowned and 
shook his head. No doubt he considered himself 
a judge of good music, the '* shop-keeper ! '* 

Suddenly I felt the armchair move, and looking 
up, saw Dagobert standing by my side; he had 
put his elbows on the arm of my chair. Our eyes 
met ; he at once bent down, and whispered, under 
cover of the music — 
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** So you are going to Court to-day ? '* 

I nodded. 

"I hope yoa will think of me occasionally when 
you have entered this paradise I " 

I felt as if the room were swimming. These 
words, whispered very softly and entreatingly, 
liad an indescribable effect on me. I was to 
bestow a favour on the man who had seemed to me 
80 supercilious and unapproachable on the heath I 
upon this "Tancred," who stood looking so hand- 
some and in all the splendour of his uniform, a very 
king among these shop-keepers I The blood rushed 
to my temples, and I bent my head without answer- 
ing. I felt so proud and happy, though I did not 
wish the others to see it. 

As Charlotte finished, amidst the thanks of the 
gentlemen, the guests began to move. Helldorf, 
too, took his hat to go, but Mr. Claudius touched 
his shoulder, and I heard him say to the young 
man — 

" Stay a little longer, will you ? I should like 
to hear you sing. I hear you have a very good 
baritone." 

During the general breaking-up of the party I 
had slipped out into the next room, hoping to 
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reach a passage whicli would lead into my corridor. 
The whole aflfe,ir, and the way in which I had 
burst in on the assembled company, was really so 
ridiculous I was afraid that Charlotte would laugh 
at me as soon as we were alone, and therefore pre- 
ferred getting out of her way for the present. 

The room I was hurrying through led into the 
large dining-room. From this a door led into the 
corridor, where Erdmann was still pacing up and 
down like a sentinel. What an immense amount 
of plate there was on the table in the centre of the 
room and on the sideboard! I noticed this in 
passing, but my gaze was arrested by a picture 
hanging on the wall, and I could not take my eyes 
from off it. It was " the handsome officer,*' as 
Charlotte called him, who was looking down from 
the massive embossed frame !-a handsome man, 
with the proud consciousness of success plainly 
stamped on his face. And that white hand leaning 
on the table with so much grace, and yet with so 
little effort, had it really held the weapon that at 
a single touch had shattered that fine, broad fore- 
head ? Had he committed this horrible crime in 
the , Carolinenlust P Had my foot crossed the 
threshold on which this man's mutilated head had 
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fallen P Heinz often had assured me, with a 
shiver, that the spirits of those who committed 
suicide wandered about at night, and could find- 
no rest ! And supposing if, at midnight, it really 
did wander through the closed rooms and up the 
small, dark staircase into my room, and if it were 
to move the wardrobe near my bed? I nearly 
screamed with fright, and turned away from the 
picture, whose eyes seemed fixed on me. Mr. 
Claudius walked into the room. Forgetting all 
my fright and horror, I looked back at the dreaded 
figujpe. 

^^ Did that dreadful thing happen at the Caro- 
linenlust ? '' I blurted out, in spite of myself. 

He drew back, his face scarlet, and his eyes 
flashing fire. 

" Don't talk about that again, child," he said, 
gloomily. "I must ask you to restrain your 
tongue a little ! '* He was silent a moment,, 
.and then fixed his eyes on his brother's portrait. 
*' No,'' he said, quietly, '* it did not happen in the 
Carolineijilust. Did the thought make you 
nervous p »^ 

" I — I am afraid of ghosts, and so is Heinz and 
; Use also, only she won't own it ! '' 



( 
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A smile played round Ids lips. 

'^ Sometimes I see ghosts too, of wliicli I amr 
afraid, and at this moment more than ever,'' he- 
said. 

I did not know whether he was joking or in 
earnest. 

*' You are going to Court to-day P " 

I laughed to myself; it was just the same^ 
question as Dagobei*t had asked. 

"Yea/' I answered, ^^and I. must make haste;, 
we have to be at the Castle by six o'clock.'' 

I was going quietly on, but he kept me back. 

" Take care that you don't get your head turned 
at Court ! " he said in a peculiar tone, raising his 
first finger. 

It was strange, and certainly the first time 
that this voice had made any impression on me. 
Oh ! that was what the man who only thought* 
of himself advised me ! What a different re- 
quest Dagobert's had been ! 

I shook my head, ran out, and went upstairs.- 
Eow lucky it was Use did not see the obstinate 
shake of my head I Oh, what a sermon she would 
have preached ! 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Thb maid was still in my room* She again took 
possession of me, fastened on the other bow^ and 
then put a little white hat on my head. 

I gave a look at the glass, and noticed for 
the first time that my hair, which I had alwaya 
thought a great nuisance, hung in black wavy 
ringlets over my shoulders, and really looked 
beautiful against the snow-white trimming of my 
hat. 

Use's sharp eyes at once detected this my first 
piece of vauity, and her stem face, with its red 
cheek bones, suddenly appeared over my head in 
the glass with a most sarcastic expression. 

^* Well, have you done looking in the glass P '** 
she scolded. "No woman with any self-respect 
is always looking in the glass to see whether her 
nose is in the right place. It is a sin ; do you 
know that? If my poor mistress had taken 
away Christina's mirror in time things might have 
turned out very differently. I shall hang the glass 
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out of sight before I go away ; you may be sure 
-of that ! '' 

There was no necessity for her to do that. I 
could not see that it was a sin, for my nose^ and 
indeed my whole person, were God^s creation, but 
it did seem ridiculous to stand ogling oneseU, and 
I coloured with shame as if I had said something 
stupid. 

The maid, as she went away, gave me a pity- 
ing smile. She evidently thought it rather hard 
that Use read me such a sharp lecture. I went 
upstairs to the library to fetch my father. 

Before I got to the door I heard him pacing up 
and down the room and mattering aloud. At first 
I thought some one was with him, but on quietly 
opening the door I found he was alone, in a state 
of great excitement. He did nothing but walk up 
and down the room, pushing both hands through 
his hair. Sometimes he stopped, took up the 
gold coin he had shown Ilse at dinner-time, stared 
^t it as if he would pierce the dull metal, and 
then with a deep sigh put it down again, tapping 
the table the while with his bony knuckles ; then 
he began his restless movement again. He did 
not notice me, although I had been in the room 
severvl minutes. 
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** What's the matter with you, fiather P '' I asked 
at length in a frightened tone. . 

He turned suddenly ; at first he did not recog- 
nise me in my new dress. I laughed and ran up 
to him. His sad, heated face lighted up ; a smile,, 
which made me very happy, passed over his face 
like a sunbeam. 

*' Oh ! is that you, Lorchen ? What a pretty 
little girl you are ! '* -he said. 

He took both my hands, and scanned me from 
top to toe. How grateful I felt to him ! In the 
midst of his literary cares and troubles he still had 
eyes for my small person. 

''Are not you ready to start, father P'* I said,, 
plucking up my courage, and smoothing his 
hair and putting his white tie straight. ''Per- 
haps the Princess will be waiting. How frightened 
lam!" 

'* I am waiting for a gentleman whom I am 
going to present to the Duke," he said shortly,, 
and without noticing my last exclamation. 

His good humour had quite disappeared. He 
drew away from me, and began walking up and 
4own again, and in a couple of seconds, to mj 
great disgust, his hair I had smoothed so carefidly 
was sticking up in all directiona. 
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'^ Won't jOTi tell me what is the matter with 
you ? *' I pleaded. 

He was just passing me with his arms crossed 
behind him. 

" Oh I my child, 1 can't tell yon ; you woidd not 
understand. It was quite impossible to make Ilse 
to-day/' he cried almost impatiently, and passed 
on. 

But I was not to be put off so easily. 

" I know I have been brought up very ignorantly, 
but perhaps I am not so stupid as you think. I 
wish you would trj' I " 

He smiled rather sadly, and picked up the coin 
to show me. 

'^ Look at that ; it is a very rare coin, what is 
called a * medallion.' I have not got it in my collec- 
tion, as until now I have been unable to get one." 
With sparkling eyes he held it up to the light. 
*^ It is very precious ; it is hardly changed since it 
was struck. The gentleman I am waiting for now 
sells these invaluable medallions. Now do you 
understand, child P" 

" I don't understand all you have been saying, 
father, but what you want I understand perfectly. 
You don't wish to part with the coin again "— 
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^'ChUd," he interrupted, "I would willingly 
.:give years of my life if I could buy it ! But un- 
fortunately, at the present time, I am not in a posi- 
tion to do so. In less than an hour the Duke will 
have bought it for his exquisite collection, and 

He stopped, for the gentleman with the box 
under his arm, whom I had seen yesterday going 
into the library, came in. I saw my father get 
pale. 

^*Well, and what have you decided. Dr. 
^Sassen P '' said the gentleman as he came in. 

'* I — must give it up.*' 

^^Father,'' I said quietly, "I will undertake 
iihat you shall have what you want I " 

*' Tou, my little maid P How will you set about 
itP'* 

" I will see to that ! But I must have the coin 
to show/' 

I had suddenly become very bold and deter- 
mined. I felt quite proud of myself ; Hse ought 
to have seen me ! 

My father smiled incredulously, but it was, how- 
ever, a reed on which he could lean for a moment. 
He looked inquiringly at the gentleman, who 
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nodded assent^ wrapped the coin up in paper, and 
gave it to me. I put it in my pocket, holding it 
tight in my hand, for I knew its value, and oflF I 
ran to the next house. 

How conld I ask Mr. Claudius to give me three 
thousand thalers out of my money P How could 
I best represent to him my father's grief P If he 
were not very hard-hearted, the entreaties of the 
daughter in behalf of her father would touch 
him ; he would listen to her, who above everything 
'wished to see her father happy. I never felt so 
afraid of him as I did now at this moment. I 
was again crossing the same floor which a short 
time before I had left in open and proud obstinacy. 
This time I was a pleader. But go on I must ; it 
was an absolute necessity. I was much too fond 
of my father not to make this small sacrifice for 
him, of patiently persevering in spite of the stem 
face of Mr. Clandins. Had he not already given 
me four hundred thalers for my aunt ? and why 
should he refuse me the three thousand P I would 
sign my name, and there wonld be an end to the- 
matter. 

As I was going up, I met Erdmann and the- 
parlour-maid carrying the dinner things down- 
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stairs. The dining-room door was still wide open. 
If Mr. Clandias were still in Charlotte's room I 
might attract his attention without the others 
seeing me^ for I did not want any one else to hear 
mj request. 

Twas just going into the next room when I 
heard two people singing ; I stood as if rooted to 
the ground^ although I was burning to go on, and 
mj heart was beating anxiously. Charlotte and 
Helldorf were singing— 

sah ioh anf der Haide dort 

Im Stnrme dioh 1 
Hit meinem Mantel von dem Sturm 

Besohiitzt ioh dich — 

Through the open door I saw the handsome couple 
standing side by side, whilst Dagobert was sitting 
at the piano playing the accompaniment. 

Oh ! a storm on my heath in spring-time ! 
How it hustled round the Dierkhof, making all 
the windows shake ; how it blew the dead leaves 
off the oaks, and scattered them everywhere ; how 
carefully Ilse shut all the doors, and the fowls 
took refuge on the rafters in the bam. Then I 
ran up to the fence and shouted. But there was 
no storm like a winter one ; there were thousands 

VOL. I. ^ 
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and thonsands of voices whicli liad liad their sleep 
out, and were now rejoicing. Then the water 
rashed down ; the ice having melted, the wood 
began to get green again ; the little flowers were 
thinlring of coming out. And I let myself be car- 
ried away by it like an oak leaf until I got to the 
top of the hiU, and was standing by the fir with 
my arm round it. My little body and the old fir 
were both being blown about ; I looked up and 
laughed at the heavy clouds which must go on and 
do their duty. My dress fluttered in the breeze^ 
and my hair was blown in my face, but I did not 
want a cloak to keep me warm ; my hands and 
feet must have been made of iron or steel. I 
bravely made my way home again and scolded 
Spitz, who all the time had been lazily warming 
himself by the stove. 

TJnd kam mit seinein Stmme je 
Dir IJngliiok nah — 

was being sung in the room, and the voices 
ascended upwards like the storm until it reached 
its highest pitch. I was delighted with the sing- 
ing, but dared not listen any longer; I must 
drive away my home-sickness and all its sweet 
dreams. I could still see my father pacing up and 
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damn in ihe Ubrarj in t^ gmt»t ezeiteiiiait^ 
and iliat made me go in. 

Mr. CSaodins was aiUinfl^ qmte alone in a comer 
of the room. His elbows weie resting on the anna 
of the chair, and his face was boned in his hands* 
His light hair fell down over his white fingers. I 
started back terrified, eren his hair seemed to have 
a chilling e£Eect on me ; I coold not for the life of 
me remember one word of my fine speech ; in his 
presence I felt onlj one things that he would 
refuse me very politely and kindly, but so firmly 
and decidedly that another word would be useless. 

And as he sat there away from every one 
absorbed in the song — ^he was only calculating all 
the time, and I knew as soon as I mentioned the 
three thousand thalers he would laugh and say, 
^Tou evidently have no idea how much money 
that is!'' 

But in spite of it all, I was suddenly standing 
in front of him, how I got there I hardly knew my- 
self. I bent down and whispered his name. 

But I did not think I should frighten him, my 
voice had sounded so weak and trembling, but he 
started up as if he had heard the last trumpet. He 
got up smiling. I knew very well why, how could 
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any one be frightened at such a little creatine who 
hopped np to him like a tiny wren. 

I saw he was not cross, and yet I cotdd not get 
ont a word. If he had only had on his ngly spec- 
tacles and broad-brimmed straw hat — ^bnt he 
looked so young with his fiery blue eyes. 

I thought myself excessively stupid, and it 
never occurred to him to help me out of my diffi- 
culty — he was quite still, while in the next room 
they were singing — 

Dann war* mein Herz dein Znfluchtsort 
Gem theilt ich's ja. 

'' Do you want to speak to me/' he said, at last,. 
as the siuging stopped, 

" Yes, Mr. Claudius, but not here." 

He went at once with me into the adjoining 
room and shut up the folding doors. 

With my eyes fixed on the polished floor I began 
my request, and the words and expressions which 
I had thought out aU returned to me. 

I told him how my father longed to have the 
coin, that he could not eat for excitement; I 
assured him I could not bear to see him suffer- 
ing so— and therefore I must at any cost have the 
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three thousaDd thalers^then I looked up at 
him. 

He looked just as if he were in his office with 
all his ledgers— the picture of patience, Ustening— 
and of the greatest consideration and foresight. 

^^ Is it your own idea, or did Dr. von Sassea 
express a wish to have the capital from your 
fortune ? ^' he asked. Bow horrid his measured 
tone sounded in comparison with my eloquence^ 
a.nd how be irritated me ! 

But in face of his clear, honest eyes, T could not 
very well lie, neither could I evade him, however 
much it would have pleased me. 

^^This afternoon my father expressed such a 
wish to Bse," I stammered out. 

" And she refused ? '' 

I sorrowfully answered in the affirmative— I 
knew it, I had lost my case. 

** Did not you yourself tell me, Fraiilein vott 
Sassen, that I neither should or ought to give you 
the sum— you would never take a penny of your 
money P^' 

I had forgotten my resolution, so determined 
was I to make my request, and, if possible, to over- 
come that business-like reckoning and resignation 1 
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I felt my cheeks getting hot ; my wicked heart 
OYermled me. 

" Yes, I did say so/* I answered quickly, I 
pointed to the threshold. **I have just been 
standing there, shaking with fear. But I love 
my father and woxdd sacrifice anything for him.*^ 

He did not say a word, as I stopped for a 
minute — what a hard-hearted man he must be^ 
all my remonstrance had been in vain — as if 
that was not enough to make any one angry ? I 
could scarcely keep from stamping, I turned 
my back on him and looking over my shoulder,, 
angrily exclaimed- 

*'I won't have any of the money now! It 
is absurd that I should have to beg from a 
stranger the money my dear grandmother left me F 
But I won't do it, no I won't ! I will never, never 
again ask you for anything, even if it were ten 
times my own and I could dispose of it as I 
choose " — 

" You can't dispose of a penny of it at pre- 
sent," he said, quite quietly, but seriously. '* And 
I tell you what, if you behave in this unruly way^ 
just like a child on the heath, you will never get 
any thing from me. If you wish to climb trees and 
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wade through the river, why your wings shall 
not be clipped, but this passionate element must 
be rooted out/' 

He had now got me in his possession, and 
was determined not to release me until my two 
years were up. What a pitiable caricature he 
would make of me ! 

" If I allow it," I said, tossing back my head. 
''Heinz once caught a raven, and as he was 
going to clip its wings it bit his fingers and 
made them bleed " — 

" And you would do that would you, you little 
wild bird ? " he said, looking down at his long 
finger. "The spiteful raven could not see that 
Heinz was going to make a companion of him* 
But let us return to money matters. I have as 
Uttle right to squander your money as you your- 
self; but I am willing to advance Dr. von Sassen 
the needful sum out of my own means. Did you 
not say the seller was now at your father's? " 

Ashamed, I put my hand in my pocket and pro- 
duced the medallion. 

"Oh I a coin in the time of the Emperor 
Antonine ! It is a good specimen,'' he cried. 

He went to the window and examined it for a 
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long time — and then again as if he really nnd^v 
stood something about it. ^ 

'< Gome here/' he said, as he opened the door of 
an adjoining room on the right hand side. 

It had silk hangings and was just as dreary as 
all the other rooms. Near one of the windows 
was a dark wooden cabinet with silver locks. Mr. 
Claudius unlocked it and took out a little box*-* 
there was a row of the medallions my father said 
were so rare, arranged on a dark velvet ground. 
He took out one of them, put it in the palm of his 
hand, closely examined them both, and then held 
them up to me. They were as like as two peas to 
each other, only the only taken out of the box 
looked more worn. 

^^ This is the best,'' I said, pointing to the coin 
my father so much wished to have. 

'* Yes, I dare say you think so,*' he answered, 
'^ but I don't like it.'* 

The door leading into the dining-room was at 
the moment opened, and as we tamed round we 
saw Dagobert standing on the threshold. Mr. 
Claudius frowned, but the young man took no 
notice of it ; he went in and stood before the row 
of coins. 



\ 
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**OhI how lovely/' he exclaimed, surprised. 
** Uncle, are yon a collector P '' 

'* I have a few as you see.'* 

'^ And no one knows anything about it I '* 

^' Is it then an absolute necessity for every one 
to know my little hobbies? " 

How calm and composed he was I 

** Well, and if not," answered Dagobert; "but 
at a time when the court is pretty nearly mad about 
antiquities, this passiveness is incomprehensible." 

" Do you think so ? I can assure you I seldom 
find pleasure in anything that is only the rage, 
because it is the fashion, and is not pursued 
scientifically. Besides, I keep my little weaknesses 
within bounds ; I don't let every one know of them 
— they may get such an influence over us — ^this 
passion, if once given way to, stops at nothing." 

** Well, it is a sin, then, uncle, to conceal aU 
these treasures of your forefathers!" laughed 
Dagobert. He shook his head. "It is incre- 
dulous ! You take an interest in antiquities, and 
yet for years and years you let that collection in 
the cellar crumble away without touching it." 

Mr. aaudius shrugged his shoulders. 

^'Perhaps you would think differently if yon 
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were to see my grandfather's will. He ordered the 
things to stay buried for ever." 

*^ Oh I — then Dr. von Sassen ought to feel proud 
at haying done away with the silly traditions of 
the family " — 

" It is not owing to him, but rather to my firm 
conviction that neither my grandfather nor I 
have any right to take treasures from the world 
and keep them concealed for ever ! " was the very 
quiet response. 

All this time I was on pins and needles, the 
time was being wasted. To my great satisfaction 
I saw Dagobert go to the window and look out at 
a carriage that was going by, but Mr. Claudius 
replaced the " medallion ^* in the box, shut it up, 
and gave me back the coin. 

'* I am very sorry to break my word,'' he said* 
*' But I cannot be accessory to the buying of this 
coin— the medallion in your hand is counterfeit." 

Dagobert turned round. 

" Who wants to buy the coinP " he said. 

" Dr. von Sassen." 

" What, uncle, he considers the coin invaluable^ 
and you are trying to correct him ? I beg your 
pardon for what I have just said, it was not veiy 
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polite of me ! " he added, almost directly apolo- 
geticallj. 

Mr. Claudius smiled. 

" Tou were only confirming my opinion, I think 
an amateur had much better keep his opinions to 
himself, for they only sound absurd to an 
authority on the matter.'^ 

He locked up the cabinet, and I stiffly walked 
out of the room without saying a word. Dagobert 
went out at the same time. 

" What impudence ! ** he muttered, so as I could 
hear, and went into his sister's room, while I 
silently went away. 

** Well ? " said my father, in breathless excite- 
ment, as I entered the room. 

" Mr. Claudius declares the coin is counterfeit," 
I said, in a choking voice. 

The stranger burst out laughing ; he could not 
seem to compose himself again. On the contrary, 
my father scornfully shrugged his shoulders. 

*' Shop-keepers* wisdom ! " he exclaimed. ** It 
is impossible to have anything to do with such 
people.'' He seized his hat, put it on his untidy 
head, and gave me his arm. ^^ Let us go,'' he said 
in a resigned tone. 



CHAPTER XX. 

We went quicMj through the gardens. After a 
minute or two my father had quite forgotten that 
a nervous little girl had his arm, and was being 
blown about like a snow-flake. He went on 
talking to the strange gentleman, and used such 
funny words and expressions that I could not 
understand what he was saying any more than I 
had the professor on the heath. As we wore 
<;rossing the yard, we heard Helldorfs voice ; he 
was singing a solo. My father slackened his pace 
for a moment and listened. 

Until now I had never gone far into the yard, 
it was so bare and dreary. But now, just as we 
had gone through the entrance gate, and we could 
see the left wing, I looked into the ground-floor of 
the back house. There were four windows in a 
row, one was partly opened, and I could see a lot 
of young girls sitting there busily working ; at the 
next window a young girl was examining a half- 
finished myrtle wreath before she did any more to it. 

That was tlie Ids^ck Toom, then, which Charlotte 
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had mentioned the day after my arrival, and of 
which I had such a horror. It did not seem to me 
very dreadful or dark ; there was plenty of light 
and air, and the girls looked very clean and neatly 
dressed. These fair and dark heads were listening 
to the song. There was a profound silence. Then 
I noticed they all seemed frightened, several were 
very intent on their work, and the girl with the 
myrtle wreath quickly pushed down the window 
with her elbows, and turned round. A door 
opened, and at the same time the old clerk was 
heard scolding. 

*' What a draught ! '* he said. His sonorous 
voice sounded deeper as the singing stopped for a 
minute. " And so you have had the windows open, 
and have been sitting with your hands in your laps 
listening to the allurement of Satan. You foolish 
girls, it will be said to you — ' I tell you I know 
you not ! ' * It is better to hear the reproach of 
the wise than to listen to the song of fools,' " 

Wlien he had finished the last proverb he shut 
and bolted all the windows, so that a breath of air 
could not get in anywhere. He saw us crossing 
over, but he turned proudly away, taking no notice 
of us. 
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My father shook Ms head, and smiled ironically. 

** There is an * infallible pope/ '' he said, to the 
stranger ; « one of those narrow-minded bigots, 
who expose their ignorance to the world, because 
the present reaction condemns deep researches. 
With what astonishment and contempt the next 
generations will look back npon these disfiguring 
yet carefully nurtured blemishes of our times I '' 

How sorry I was for the poor creatures in the 
back room. Their wings had been clipped, and 
there was no spirit of resistance in them ; they 
had been made prisoners against their will. They 
quietly submitted to everything, and even allowed 
the fresh air to be shut out, because it had borne 
forbidden sounds to their ears. And it was the 
morning singer who clipped their wings and kept 
guard over them. 

Oh ! Mr. Claudius, yon would have more trouble 
with me ; I wouldn't submit so easily ! I could 
run like a hare, and if I could not find shelter here 
one fine day I would run back to where I had 
come from. But I should not dare to go to the 
Dierkhof ; Use would only scold me. I would 
run into the little mud hut with the bottle-green 
windows, and I would eat some of Heinz's groats, 
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and fly away on to the heath with my wings un- 
dipped. 

We had left the house in the Mauerstrasse, and 
T was now going through the ugly, dusty town, 
which I had never wished to see again. Bat it 
did not seem so bad now as when the scorching 
sun was pouring down on it. Things, too, were 
altered ; no oue made fun of me now. Ladies 
passed us and looked kindly at me, as if anxious 
to see what kind of face the little girl with the 
bran-new dress had. But what made the most 
impression on me, and made me hold my head 
higher, was the way in which everybody spoke to 
my father. The gentleman with the bad carriage 
and untidy hair, who was hurrying on, was a very 
important person, and even oflBLcers and well- 
dressed gentlemen bowed to him, and distinguished 
ladies in grand equipages waved their hands to 
him, as if he were their great friend. This 
renowned man owed all this respect solely to his 
superior knowledge. Everyone, except the " shop- 
keeper " in the Mauerstrasse, who knew so much 
better than everyone else, bowed before him. 

I thought angrily of the scene at the cabinet 
with the coins, and what annoyed me most waa 
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the impression it had left on me. The man had 
really stood there as if he were conscious of beings 
right, and as if every word rested on as sure a 
foundation as his old house. Disgusting — even 
the smart young oficer, with all his grace and 
beauty, had for a moment been put in the shade 
by this man in his plain black clothes. What a 
delusion ! This was the *' silent, old man " who 
had appeared so very reticent at the gianf s grave 
and whom I had not even noticed. 

We had to go some way before we reached the 
Duke's palace. A footman hurried on before to 
announce us, and while the man with the coin 
remained in one of the ante-rooms my father led 
me through several rooms. He passed his hand 
once more through his hair, and then pushed me 
gently over the threshold of the door which the 
footman at this moment threw wide open. 

Kow the important moment had arrived, against 
which the im schooled child from the heath had 
struggled with well founded apprehension. I made 
my debut very clumsily. Charlotte had shown me 
how to curtsey ; but Spitz himself could perform 
the tricks Heinz had taught him better than I this 
curtsey. With drooping eyelids, and seeing only 
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a small piece of polished floor before me, I stood 
rooted to the spot where my father had pushed 
me ; while with a lump rising in my throat, and 
tears in my eyes, which woidd come in spite of 
myself, I stood there like a statue. Then I heard 
the soft tones of a lady's voice. The Princess was 
speaking to my father, and at the same time she 
put her fingers under my chin and raised my 
drooping head. I looked up, my timid eyes were 
dazzled by no crown glittering with precious 
stones ; but £ saw a pale, delicate face, surrounded 
by a cloud of wonderfully thick brown hair, and 
a pair of sparkling blue eyes smiled down on me. 
I knew the Princess could not be very young, for 
she was the reigning Duke's aunt, and had been 
one of my mother's friends, so I thought this tall, 
slight lady with her soft complexion aud youthful 
face could not be Princess Margaret. My father, 
however, soon set me right. 

" Your Highness will see I was right in asking 
your indulgence," he said. One could hear from 
his voice he was suppressing a laugh. <' My little 
daisy is hanging its head/' 

"She will soon be at home," answered the 
Princess, smiling ; " I know how to get on with 

VOL. 1. ^ 
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such shy girls. Now, dear doctor, do go; the 
Duke is expecting you. Au revoir I " 

My father went out, and I was left standing in 
the midst of the Court, on its very ground. Then 
I noticed that the Princess was not alone. A 
pretty, young girl was standing a few steps behind 
her ; the Princess introduced us — she was a lady- 
in-waiting, named Constance von Wildenspring. 
Before I knew what I was about the young lady 
had taken off my hat and cloak, and I was sitting 
opposite the Princess, whilst the young girl sat 
down near the window and took up some em- 
broidery. 

How well the Princess understood how to make 
shy girls feel more at their ease. She told me of 
her frequent intercourse with my mother at the 

Court at L , what a pleasant, happy time it 

had been, how clever and talented my mother was, 
and what pretty poetry she had written. At the 
same time she showed me a thick book bound in 
red morocco: it contained poems and a drama 
written by my dead mother, and was printed just 
before her death. Many a young girl would have 
considered this a great advantage on making their 
dihut at Court ; but I did not. I looked at the 
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i>ook with a kind of painful aversion ; the 
'Characters there depicted had deprived me of a 
mother's love in my childhood. Whilst the 
poetess in the front room had heen imagining all 
these characters in the drama, her child had been 
^hut up in a back room, and leffc to pine for a 
mother's love. 

Perhaps the Princess had an idea of what was 
passing in my head. I told her I could not^ 
however much I tried, remember my mother's 
face. She changed the conversation, and began 
talking about my early life; and so I forgot what 
had gone before. I told her all about Heinz and 
Use, and Mieke, and the chattering magpies in 
the oak trees; about the dear old fir and the 
swamps which sent up such white mists which 
spread over the still, quiet moor. I told her how 
the snowstorm blew round the Dierkhof, and how 
I used to sit by Heinz near the stove, while the 
baked apples squirted and hissed. 

Occasionally the young girl with her pretty face 
looked round from behind the curtain, surprised, 
and stared at me in astonishment ; but it did not 
make any difference to me. The Princess looked 
at me out of her large, clear eyes, which were 
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beaming with sincerily ; she was listening just a£p 
attentively, I might almost saj as breathlessly, as 
Heinz and Use when I read fairy tales out loud to 
them in the fleet. 

And I told her of the lizards, bees, and ants — 
they had been my playfellows. I knew all about 
them, their ways and habits, as well as I did the 
household arrangements at the Dierkhof. I con- 
fessed that I was very fond of all animals, even 
the smallest and the ugliest, because they were 
alive, and at the sound of their movement a breath 
of life seemed to pass over the lonely heath. I 
can't remember now what led to it, but suddenly 
I began describing the graves of the giants. I 
was sitting near them between the yellow broom 
blossoms, my arms crossed under my knees, and 
singing. 

All of a sudden the Princess took my hands,, 
drew me to her, and kissed my forehead. 
* ^^ I should like to hear," she said, " how the 
voice of the lonely girl sounded on the heath." 

I trembled and shuddered at the thought of 
having to sing in that room ; but a kind of spell 
seemed to come over me — had I not already over- 
come some of my fear, and had I not been relating 
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i;he adventures of my childhood. I screwed up all 
mj courage and sang a little song. 

Once whilst I was singing I felt very uncom- 
fortable — the young lady with her grey eyes looked 
so maliciously at me from behind the silk curtain. 
I could not help thinking of the cat at the 
Dierkhof, how, with its green eyes , it stealthily 
watched the little birds chirping on the oak tree ; 
but what difference did it make to me whether the 
little lady liked it or not? 

I was not singing to please her, my voice need 
not tremble on that account. My voice rose 
higher, and I bravely sang to the end. 

During my communications, two men -servants 
had brought in a table already laid for tea ; and 
just as I had sung the last note, a gentleman in a 
black coat came in. He made a low bow, and 
then gracefully began clapping his hands by way 
of applause. 

" Oh ! how lovely ! quite magnifique ! " he 
cried, in ecstasy, and then walked quickly, but 
noiselessly, up to the Princess. '^ But how cruel 
jour Highness has been to us all,'' he added, in a 
reproachful tone. He assumed the mien and 
.manners of a sulky little girl. " For years we 
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have been imploring you on onr knees to* let xiB 
hear yon sing one note — ^but all in vain I If one 
wishes to have the long-desired wish fulfilled, then: 
one must stand on the threshold like a thief, an 
unfortunate outlaw How can you say your voice- 
is cracked ? such a full, clear voice ! " 

He turned up his eyes, and put his thumb and 
first finger to his mouth, as if kissing his hand. I 
was quite surprised. That kind of man was as 
great a novelty to me as a native of Otaheiti 
would have been. K it had not been for his deep 
voice and carefully-combed beard, T should have 
thought he was a lady in man's clothes. 

*' Herr von Wismar," said the Princess, -sup- 
pressing a laugh, ^< there was a time when I used 
to sing a little, although my voice was very weak,, 
simply to pass the time. You ought not to have 
reminded me of it ; I have tried to atone for it by 
giving it up a long while ago. But I am glad to 
find that my musical thoughts have been for- 
gotten, for our noble chamberlain compares my 
deep contralto to a clear soprano, the poor linnet, 
to the nightingale. Sidonia had a good voice — 1 
never had ! " 

*' The noble chamberlain *' stood there looking: 
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very f oolisli ; his long face was too ridiculous. I 
laughed to myself as I had always done when 
Heinz, coming across something unexpectedly, 
stood still stupified. 

When the Princess had finished speaking 
Fraiilein von WUdenspring got up, looked very 
angrily at me, and went up to the tea-table. 

"But the comparison is not unlike, your 
Highness,'* she said, sulkily, whilst pouring the tea 
out of a silver tea-pot. ^' If Herr von Wismar has 
made a mistake about your voice, still you 
used to sing beautifully. Countess Fernan always 
gets very enthusiastic when she talks about it ! " 

" Oh ! is that your only authority, Constance ? " 
said the Princess, laughing. '' Poor, dear Fernan 
has been stone-deaf for five-and-twenty years.'' 

" But papa and mamma say the same,'' persisted 
the young girl, but she had cast her eyes down on 
seeing her lady's sarcastic expression. 

'* Eindly turn your eyes to the right, Herr von 
Wismar," said the Princess, and, pointing to me, 
added — *^ There is the nightingale ; pay your com- 
pliments to her." 

The gentleman turned round. Until now he 
had not noticed me ; my little figure was almost 
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hidden behind some gigantic plants. The Princess 
told him my name. I got up at the chamberlain's 
low bow, looked smilingly up into his face, and 
made such a low curtsey that if Charlotte had seen 
me she would have laughed till her sides ached. 
My high spirits, which had subsided since my 
grandmother's death, now returned. 

Herr von Wismar quickly paid me a number of 
compliments, in which my father's simple little 
daisy became a rosebud, and he abused ^^ the dear 
doctor " for haying deprived the Court of my 
presence, and for having kept me so long at 
school. 

At last he said — 

'*And at what school have you been educated? 

*^ In a village on the heath, Herr von Wismar ! 
said Constance von Wildenspring, with a childish 
laugh. 

The chamberlain started, but one glance at the 
Princess's smiling face restored his equilibrium. 

'* Ah ! that accounts for the freshness of her 
voice. The country air ; yes, the country air ! But 
what an acquisition for our Court concerts ! So 
pure, so unconscious " — 

"What an idea, Herr von Wismar ! " inter- 
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rupted the young lady-in-waiting. '^ Fraiilein von 
Sassen cannot wish to rival our prima donna at 
the Court Theatre — I pity her if she does ! '' 

*^ Tou attend to the tea, Constance ; I am afraid 
the milk will be sour/' said the Princess. "And 
besides, you need not excite yourself; I should not 
think of accepting such a proposal. Such rare 
guests should be protected as the apple of one's 
eye ; and the refreshing breeze which comes from 
* the village on the heath' into our sultry circle, I 
shall keep entirely to myself," 

Fraiilein von Wildenspring was silent. She took 
up the teapot and poured off the first water into 
the silver slop-basin so violently that the brown 
drops splashed on to the white damask table-cloth. 

"And you are now living with your father at the 
Claudius' house ? '\ the chamberlain asked me, 
whilst he intercepted the proud look the Princess 
cast at her awkward lady-in-waiting. 

Herr von Wismar seemed to be a sort of lightning 
conductor at the Court. 

"We are living at the Carolinenlust," I 
answered. 

" Oh ! in poor Lothair's rooms P '* he said, in a 
sad tone, to the Princess. 
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*' Oil ! dear no ! " I said, eagerly ; " not in 
those. They are always locked up/' 

I saw the Princess got red to the roots of her 
hair. She had taken hold of the drooping flower 
of a plant on the table and bent her &Lce oyer it, 
sighing deeply. 

'* Still locked up ? And what for ? *' she said to 
the chamberlain^ after a moment's pause. ^^ Is not 
his brother the only heir P ^' 

Herr yon Wismar shrugged his shoulders. He 
said he knew nothing more ; that was a thing of 
the past, and the name of Claudius was now only 
mentioned occasionally, since Herr yon Sassen 
had discoyered the antiquities in the merchant's 
house. 

" The doors are to remain fastened for eyer," I 
said, timidly. I still remembered, and was 
ashamed of myself for haying listened ; and yet, 
in spite of it all, I wished to give the Princess the 
intelligence. '^ It is the wish of the dead ; and, 
therefore, Mr. Claudius will have nothing touched. 
He is so strict, so dreadfully particular ! '' 

'* Ah ! that sounds almost as if you were afraid 
of him, ray little lady,'' said the chamberlain, 
laughing. 
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I afraid of him ? Oh, dear no ! " I protested 
angrily; '*I am not afraid of him, not in the 
least. But I can't bear him ! " I said. 

" What ! you who on the heath loved every- 
thing have already conceived a violent antipathy ? '** 
said the Princess, laughing. ^^ Oh ! that's rubbish ;. 
I do not believe you are in earnest,*' she added. 

She turned her head on one side, and looked 
shyly at me. 

She did not believe me — ^how it annoyed me T 
I felt quite furious again. 

^* Oh ! nobody likes him, nobody in the world ; 
and that is very easily understood," I said, 
quickly. '* And he only likes two things, work — 
so Charlotte said — and his large ledgers. He has 
flowers, and such a lot too, that he and his ugly 
house in the Mauerstrasse could be buried in 
them; but he won't have one in his room, where 
he sits working from morning till night. With his- 
watch in his hand he scolds his people if they come 
a minute late ; and at night he studies the stars,, 
only because he can count them like the thalers in 
his of&ce. He is avaricious, and never gives away^ 
a &.rthing " — 

Stop, child ! " interrupted the Princess ; ^' I. 
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innst contradict that. The poor of our town have 
not a better friend^ even if^ perhaps, he acts and 
gives in an odd way, and consequently refuses to 
subscribe his name to any collection or the like." 

I was silent a moment, confused. 

^^ But he is hard-hearted, and as cold as an icicle 
towards — ^towards Charlotte," I said, quickly; 
<< and he thinks he always knows better than any 
one else." 

^^ What a list of sins ! " said the chamberlain, 
amused. '^ But lately he has really proved that he 
knows better than othera about some matters," he 
said, turning to the Princess. " Our sly Count 
2ell has at last, to our great satisfaction, been 
found out ; his Darling, which he brought back 
with him from his last voyage, is a splendid 
creature to look at, but it is a vicious beast. Some 
say it is a circus horse, and so has many pecu- 
liarities. Zell was very anxious to get rid of it 
ugain of course ; in our own circle no one came up 
to the bite, but out of consideration to Zell, every 
one was very discreet, so as not to make others 
suspicious. Toung Lieutenant Claudius would 
have given anything to have had it ; some kind 
friends of Zell said what a bargain it would be 
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but the uncle saw Darling, and fortunately for the 
young man, refused to buy it ; for about an hour 
ago the animal threw banker Tressel's son, wha 
bought it, and who is a good rider, and has con- 
siderably injured him with its hoofs/' 

" I must say, Herr von Wismar, that this so- 
called discretion in your circle annoys me very 
much, and Count Zell had better look out the next 
time he comes to Court ! *' cried the Princess, and 
her eyes flashed angrily, ^* Will the fall be attended 
with any serious results ? " 

'^ I don't think so," stammered the chamberlain,, 
*• But your Highness need not be anxious if she 
thinks who the rider was,'' he added, smiling, 
after a slight cough ; ^^ his robust nature and his 
strong build will not be easily hurt. He will have 
a few scratches and bruises, and that is all." 

" Tou spoke of a Charlotte in the Claudius' 
house," said Herr von Wismar, who felt he had 
gone too far, turning to me. " Is she the stately, 
handsome young girl " — 

'* Charlotte is handsome, is she not?" I 
interrupted him, delighted. I at once forgave him 
his childish way and manner for this one re- 
mark. 
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'^ She is a little too big, too emcmcipirty and 
exacting to please me. I met her once at a ladies' 
party/' said the Princess to the chamberlain. 

The expression " emancipirt '' I did not under- 
stand^ but I could hear from the tone in which it 
was spoken that it was nothing good, and this 
vexed and offended me very much. 

*' That is a funny household ! " she continued. 
" How came Claudius to adopt a Frenchman's 
children ? " 

Herr von Wismar shrugged his shoulders as 
much as to say he knew nothing about it. 

^^ And they are very ungrateful," said Constance 
von Wildenspring. " Charlotte waged war against 
the name Claudius, and in all her school-books 
she wrote the name M^ricourt ; the mistress was 
malicious enough always to call her by the hated 
name, for the sake of seeing her dark eyes flash." 

"Oh! you know more about the young girl then, 
Constance P " asked the Princess. 

"As much as two school-girls of different 
positions know of each other," she answered, 
slightly shrugging her shoulders ; that made my 
blood boil. " We were at the same school in 
Dresden for two years. When she came here she 
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tried to renew the acquaintance by calling on 
me ''— 

" Well ! " said the Princess, as the girl hesitated 
a moment. 

" Papa did not wish me to associate with her, 
and so I simply called and left my card '' — 

She suddenly stopped, turned round, and made 
a low, graceful curtsey. A handsome young man, 
with a grave expression, came in, through the 
side -door, with my father and two other gentle- 
men ; he was the Duke. 

The Princess welcomed him as warmly as if she 
had been his mother, and then introduced me. I 
did not require to summon up my courage any 
more to look at his Serene Highness and to answer 
his questions, I had now plenty of assurance, and 
the " daisy ^' could hold up its head now. My 
father looked at me surprised, and then suddenly 
stroked my hair caressingly. 

His face still looked very red. T eyed the gold 
coins the Duke was showing his aunt with 
disgust. He told her they had cost a good deal, 
but now the renowned collection of medallions 
at K — was one of the most perfect to be found 
anywhere, for by to-day's purchase they had 
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obtained specimens whicli bj many connoisseurs 
were considered quite essential for the completion 
of such a collection. 

I noticed a nervous twitching pass over my 
father's face. I was so sorry for him. I could 
easily imagine what a trial it was to him to see 
this much desired coin being passed about from 
one to the other as the possession of another. My 
bitterness against him, who in his " shop-keeper's 
wisdom ^' had caused this, made me very rebellious 
and quite forgetful of all reserve. 

I whispered to the Princess, who was carefully 
examining the coin^ — 

" Mr. Claudius knows better about that also, he 
says the coin is counterfeit." 

The Duke turned round, and looked at me, at 
first surprised, and then angrily. But my father 
laughed and put my hair back off my forehead. 

*' Oh ! then, little one," he said, " it is a good 
thing your father has not got it, or the old gossip 
might make a fuss about it ! How absurd ! " he 
said to Herr vonWismar, shrugging his shoulders, 
he was the only one who looked thoughtful about 
it, although he understood nothing about such 
things. ^^ The man understands as much about 
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antiquities as I do about bulbs. But for your 
satisfaction, I will tell you, that the man whom I 
bought the coins of has gone away with several 
letters of recommendation in his pocket from me ; 
in my name he will visit Courts and Universities ; 
does that satisfy you as to the genuineness of this 
new acquisition ? '* 

Herr von Wismar laughed and assured him that 
such a doubt had never entered his head. There 
was quite a storm among those present against 
amateurs^ and no one was louder than Fraulein 
von Wildenspring, who in spite of her indifference 
had interspersed the conversation with little hits. 

" Amateurs always have been and will always 
remain the pest of * workers/ '^ said my father. 
" It is true I have had very little trouble with the 
elder Claudius — he is so very retiring, studiously 
avoids meeting me in his own house, and lets me 
rummage about among his treasures as I like —on 
the contrary my so called amanuensis gives me a 
good deal of trouble.** 

" Oh ! the dandy lieutenant ! '* laughed one of 
the gentlemen. 

" He goes in for science, just like a butterfly 
culling honey from a flower/* continued my father, 
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sliaking hia head knowingly. '^ The least thing 

r 

disturbs him, he is np and off in a minute ! The 
interest taken by the Court in archaeology is as 
insignificant to him as are its ever changing follies. 
A short time ago, he went with his uncle to the 
north, on some business. At his most urgent re- 
quest, I gave him a letter of introduction to 
Professor Hart, in Hanover, who was kind enough 
to take the gentlemen to the graves of the giants 
on the heath, and had one of them opened. But 
what were the things like the lieutenant brought 
me back P Bent and broken to pieces, * because,* 
as he apologetically said, ^ he had packed them in 
the same box with some minerals Professor Hart 
had sent to a colleague ' — it made my heart ache 
to look at the bits ! '* 

How little did my father imagine that, at this 
moment, my heart was aching too ; that I felt au 
inveterate hatred for those, amongst whom I was 
sitting. They laughed at and made fun of the 
absent, but it did not occur to any one to stick up 
for them. The Princess at once defended Mr. 
Claudius when I had gone too far ; even Herr von 
Wismar had spoken favourably of him — but no 
one would say a word for Charlotte and Dagobert 
—poor things. 
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The Princess interrupted the conversation by 
'^.sking mj father when the curiosities would be 
displayed in the Carolinenlust ; she took a lively 
interest in the treasures that were brought to day- 
light and had promised the Duke to accompany 
him on his first visit. 

" I have another reason/* she said, '' I should 
so much like to see the Claudius' establishment — 
the conservatories with their palms are so cele- 
brated. I have intended going there purposely, 
but the man is so unbearably proud, that I have 
not had courage to do so *' — 

" And the horrid colour the house is painted, 
and has always been, which your Highness so much 
-dislikes !*' asked Fraiilein von Wilden spring. 
One could see that she had a great objection to 
the Princess visiting that house. 

" And for that very reason, my chief object will 
be to look at the treasures. I shall see the garden 
on my way, and shall not take into account either 
the pride or piety of the owner." 

The young lady silently passed her lady a cup 
of tea, and then resumed her embroidery. The 
remainder of the evening was spent in discussing 
*^ ancient art,'* and the gentlemen who had been 
so enraged against amateurs, now spoke as posi- 
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tivelj and ss entbnsiasticalljr as if they had been' 
as learned as mj father^ and as if archseology were 
their one aim in life. I should have believed what 
thej said, had I not seen the sarcastic looks the^ 
Duke and mj father exchanged. 

As we were going awaj the Princess sent for a 
cloud and put it round my neck. 

'*It has got quite cool/* she said, ''and the^ 
dear little lark must not catch cold.*' She assured 
my father she would often have me to see her, and 
that she would take me under her special protec- 
tion ; then she kissed me and we lefb the castle. 
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